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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN AND AMONG THE PLANETS. 


THE MAN IN THE Moon AT HoME. 


What He Has to Say About GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in Its 
Chosen Field in the Homes of the World, and also of 
Good and Poor Housekeeping Everywhere. 


CHAPTER IX. 


—s—s-—s~ Y modest residence stands in a 
a | thickly settled part of the town, 
where the houses are, indeed, 
detached but where the land is 
so valuable that the unoccupied 
space between the houses is in 
most cases less than the area 
covered by the houses them- 
selves ; a common state of affairs 
in the suburbs of cities and in 
large towns, but none the less 
deplorable and in these days of rapid transit wholly inex- 
cusable. 
After reading Mr. Moon’s description of the way their 
houses are built, not because land is dear but on general 
principles of comfort and economy, it occurred to me that we 


“WHOLLY INEXCUSABLE.” 


were wasting a great portion of our own. Accordingly I 
carried out, as far as circumstances would allow, the plan of 
making the top of the house as available as the ground 
around it. In fact, much more so for most purposes, because 
it was necessary in build- 
ing the house to place it __j - 
nearly in the center of the 
lot in order to keep our- | 
selves at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the walls and 
windows of our neighbors AN j 

on either side. Especially 

in warm weather when the j 
windows are open and be- 
come ears as well as eyes is 
it annoying to be obliged to 
hear all the private conver- 
sation and musical efforts of 
our neighbors, not to men- 
tion the vociferous lamentations of the children under chas- 
tisement and the occasional controversies more animated 
ihan elegant, that are liable to occur in the best-regulated 
families. 

As a matter of actual location, when we sit on our own 
southwest piazza, we are quite as near the sitting-room and 
nursery of Mr. Smith, who lives next door west of us, as we 
are to our own. If the piazza was on the opposite corner we 
should be just as near to our neighbor at the east. By climb- 
ing to the top of the house we can occupy the very center of 
the lot and thus be at the greatest possible distance from 
them at either side. Moreover, in warm weather it is exceed- 
ingly desirable to catch the evening breeze, if there is one, 
and as the wind does not usually blow from more than one 


‘* NEIGHBORING Music.” 


direction at a time, and as there are at least four sides to the 
house, there is but one chance in four that the piazza, if there 
is but one, will be on the windward side. The house-top is, 
therefore, the one place where we aré sure of a breeze at all 
times. Acting from these premises, I have made an out-of- 
door sitting-room on the roof. Here are our hammocks, our 
easy chairs and lounges. There are awnings, of course, to 
keep off the sun and rain, screens to temper the wind when it 
is too lively, and all around the edges are boxes of flowers 
and creeping things that give us quite a Hanging-garden-of- 
Babylon appearance. In pleasant weather we spend much of 
») our time here dur- 

ing the day as well 

as in the evening. 

Our neighbors 

have not yet fol- 

lowed ourexample, 
| | and for that rea- 


; son when we are 


y" - in the sky-parlor 


Y we are to all in- 
tents and pur- 
poses quite out 

of town. If we choose, which is not often the case, we can 

look down upon our fellow-citizens to some extent, but they 
cannot return our observation unless they crawl out of the 
scuttle or chimney-pots. 

Of late my correspondence with the moon has been carried 
on chiefly from this elevated station. I find the seclusion 
rather agreeable, there being less danger of interruption by 
curious or accidental callers. 

On the evening of the third of July my wife and I were 
sitting in the twilight enjoying the mild, summer-evening air, 
sometimes turning our attention to the profound silence in 
the moonlit sky above us and anon to the softened but never- 
ceasing murmur of the street, when all at once my wife 
exclaimed, “Ah! see that brilliant meteor!” 

followed the direction of her gesture and saw indeed a 

wunderful appearance in the sky, that seemed at first nothing 
else than a shooting star, but its motion was not steady. In 
fact it seemed to move more and more slowly and at last to 
stand quite still. At the same time it was increasing in size. 
I at once conjectured that whatever it might be, it was 
approaching directly toward us. Everyone knows how im- 
possible it is to judge of the distance of a light at night. The 
shining spark may be a firefly on the window pane, a light- 
house miles away at sea, or a fixed star in the immeasurable 
firmament. My conjecture that the light was steadily ap- 
proaching us in a right line was speedily confirmed by the 
coming into view of a dark shadow that seemed to accompany 
it, which also appeared to increase in size and very soon took 
on definite form and proportions. In less time than it takes 
me to write it, this moving body had noiselessly come into 
our very presence and 
rested upon the roof be- 
side us: It was an al- 
most exact counterpart 
of the missiles that had fF 
brought us from time mau 
to time the gossamer =="4 § 
scrolls on which the 
lunar messages had 
been written, and we arose in some trepidation thinking that 
if the explosion was in proportion to its size we should have 
extraordinary Fourth of July fireworks somewhat in antici- 
pation of the day. 

Instead of the explosion and subsequent dissolution into a 
cloud of vapor, the side of the long, black cylinder opened 
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like a huge chrysalis and there stepped forth, not a lunar 
moth, but two of the quaintest, daintiest little specimens of 
humanity imaginable. It could not for a moment be doubted 
that they belonged to the same order of created beings as 
ourselves, in spite of their diminutive stature, which was con- 
siderably less than half that to which we are accustomed. 
Their manner was entirely self-possessed, courteous and 
graceful, without a trace of that peculiar consciousness that 
commonly appears in dwarfs and other people of abnormal 
appearance. 

“This is my wife, and I am Mr. Moon,” said the gentle- 
man with great dignity. “I presume you were expecting us, 
as I wrote that we would try to spend the Fourth with you if 
agreeable.” 

If there is one thing on which, more than another, I pride 
myself as a philosopher, it is on my ability to appear at ease 
in society. I immediately greeted Mrs. Moon in my most 
cordial manner, presented her and her husband to my wife, 
and assured them that we had been expecting them with the 
greatest eagerness and should have been grievously disap- 
pointed if they had not come; and then, by way of putting 
them quite at their ease, I remarked that it was a pleasant 
evening for this time of year and hoped they had had a 
pleasant journey. 

This easy familiarity of mine was in striking contrast to the 
conduct of my wife, who remained dumb with amazement, 
evidently at her wits’ end to know what to think or say or do. 
It was indeed true that Mr. Moon had written that they 
would spend the Fourth with us, but she had settled it in her 
own mind that the whole thing was a delusion and a snare, 
and, influenced by her skepticism, I had begun to think the 
proposed visit was a sort of joke on the part of our friend. 
Still, as it must appear, nothing is farther from my habit than 
to own myself surprised and I treated our visitors precisely as 
if we had been in the habit of receiving calls from the inhab- 
itants of the heavenly bodies from our youth up, my wife, 
meanwhile, staring in petrified amazement. 

Seeing her discomfiture, Mrs. Moon approached her in the 
most gracious manner and said, “I see, my dear, that our 
arrival is a surprise to you, but I hope not a disagreeable one. 
I am confident you will soon be able to look upon it as a 
simple affair, not in the least wonderful. Do you remember 
how strange the telephone seemed the first time you listened 
to its far-off voice? Now you think no more of it. than of 
common conversation. Come and look at our carriage. When 
you have seen how easily we came you will only wonder why 
we did not come before.” 

My wife, still speechless, arose mechanically and followed 
Mrs. Moon across to where the car stood, and remarking in a 
nonchalant way that it would be rather new to me also, I ex- 
pressed a willingness to inspect it with them. It really was 
a simple affair. The electrical apparatus that had propelled 
it was precisely similar in principle to that which I had used 
in my electric gun. The cylinder, which appeared black and 
opaque, was in reality transparent from the interior and was 
just large enough to hold its occupants comfortably. When 
closed it was evidently hermetically sealed. 

‘When did you leave home ?”’ I inquired. 

“ Last evening at this time ; we have been just twenty-four 
hours on the way.” 

“ But how do you manage to live for that length of time in 
an air-tight case?” 

“ Oh, that is very simple. At one end of the car is a supply 
of condensed air and at the other a condensor. As fast as 
the atmosphere is vitiated by respiration it is removed by the 
condensor and fresh air is released from the reservoir. This 
keeps the air in our car in its natural purity and at the same 
pressure to which we are accustomed. This contrivance has 


long been in use with us, not only for navigation in space 
where unaided respiration would be impossible, but for sub- 
marine explorations and for penetrating into mines, caverns, 
volcanic craters and other places where the air is for any 
cause unfit for breathing. It is in effect a portable automatic 
ventilation. 

“Tam sorry your wife had so little faith in us,” he con- 
tinued as we returned to our seats; “ but I saw that the only 
way to convince her that we could come was to come, and 
now, although you must not expect me to be greatly surprised 
at what I see, because in a way I have seen it all before, I am 
still anxious to have a near view of many things that have 
interested me greatly as seen from a distance. With all our 
facilities for learning about your affairs, there is nothing so 
satisfactory as actual personal inspection with one’s own 
eyes. And as for yourselves, why, everybody knows that we 
cannot become really acquainted with our fellow-beings until 
we have been in their actual presence, within the influence 
of their personal magnetism. Already I feel much better 
acquainted with you than I did ten minutes ago. I see you 
are somewhat surprised,” he continued, smiling, “to find us 
so much less in physical stature than yourselves.” 

This remark mortified me extremely for I have always 
maintained that we ought not to wound the feelings of our 
fellow-creatures by seeming to notice any infirmity by which 
they are afflicted ; but as the substance of this thought passed 
through my mind, he caught it in the most wonderful manner 
and continued pleasantly: “Our diminutive size is not an in- 
firmity. Abstractly considered I am just as large as you are; 
all dimensions are relative, and especially in intellectual beings 


is it impossible to fix any absolute standard of size. Phys- * 


ical health is, of course, a grand consideration, but muscular 
strength or corporal size is a matter of the least possible 
importance. Your Brooklyn bridge could have been built as 
well by men three, four or five feet tall as by men of six. 
Your greatest physical achievements are not the result of 
muscular power of individuals, but of brain power. Even 
your absurd and wicked battles, the only place where mere 
bodily strength is held to be of any consequence, are won, if 
won at all, by brains rather then by brawn. Oh, no; large 
bodies are of no benefit toarace. Of course the largest indi- 
viduals in a community have a certain advantage over their 
smaller brothers but an increase in the average physical 
stature of a race cannot be considered an improvement, 
rather the reverse. It takes less to clothe, feed and provide 
shelter for small people than for large ones, and as the size of 
the earth is limited, it is evident that the smaller the inhab- 
itants, the greater will be the inheritance of each, and, as I 
have said, a race of giants would accomplish no greater ma- 
terial results than have been achieved by the smallest races 
of civilized men. When you look at us aright,” he con- 
cluded, “ you will see that we are no smaller than you are.” 
From one of our own neighbors this would have seemed 
like a special plea for himself, but it was advanced by Mr. 
Moon in such a philosophical and dignified way that it 
sounded simply like the candid statement of an obvious truth. 
Queerly enough, after a brief acquaintance with them it never 
occurred either to my wife or myself that our visitors were in 
any respect different from ourselves. Perhaps I should ex- 
cept their singular ability to read and answer our unspoken 
thoughts as readily as those to which we gave audible utter- 
ance. At first this was somewhat embarrassing, for I believe 
we are all liable at times to indulge in thoughts about the 
people with whom we are conversing that do not enter into 
our audible conversation and which would be liable to create 
some confusion if they did. Still, I am about convinced that 
it would be better if we all possessed this gift of mind read- 
ing. I do not see how the result could be other than a habit 
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of absolute truthfulness. Perhaps if we were to begin at the 
other end and try absolute truthfulness of speech we could 


dispense with the more occult method. But these specula- | 


tions are out of place in this historical account. 

“T observe that your neighbors do not follow your example 
in the matter of utilizing the tops of their houses,” said Mr. 
Moon, looking over the parapet. ‘ Why is that?” 

“The effort of climbing to the top of the house wouid be a 
serious objection with many; but the chief difficulty lies in 
the common notion that a house does not look well without a 
high, visible roof ; that is to say, it is not yet the fashion.” 

“How very absurd. The idea that a structure made to 
serve a certain purpose will not look as well in its legitimate 
shape as it would if it were made to resemble something else. 
Would a cooking stove be any more beautiful if it were made 
in the shape of a sewing machine? or a steamer be any more 
dignified if it were made to look like a hay stack, or a rail- 
road bridge?” 

“Excuse me, sir, but I do not quite follow your argument.” 

““T mean there is no excuse for adding to your houses what 
does not increase their adaptation to the purposes for which 
they are built. As it appears to me, you build the lower por- 
tion according to your needs and then, for the sake of giving 
them a‘peculiar appearance, add an enormous structure that 
is of no use to anybody. To us this seems just about as 
sensible as the fashions of some of the people whom you call 
savages, who attach huge masses of various materials to the 
tops of their heads or to their backs and consider their per- 
sonal beauty greatly enhanced thereby. 

“Your architects do not understand the first principles of 
their profession if they ask you to sacrifice materials, labor, 
comfort, convenience and durability in order to create some- 
thing which they consider beautiful. 

“You speak of the effort of climbing to the top. Are you 
so foolish as to climb? Why do you not ride?” 

“Ah, we cannot afford the expense of elevators; besides 
they are always more or less dangerous.” 

‘That is another of your needless concessions to what 
seems difficult but is so only in appearance. Do you not 
weigh as much coming down as going up? 
And counting day after day do you not go 
down as often as you goup? Is not the force 
exerted by a descending weight precisely the 
same that would be required to raise it, aside 
from the friction? More and more I am 
amazed that you should possess so much knowl- 

edge of natural laws and yet derive so little 

practical advantage from that knowledge. 

It is truly pitiful to see how large a portion 

of your men and women, not to mention 

MS horses and other inferior animals wear out 
their lives in doing the work which the con- 
stant forces of nature, what you call the 
‘inanimate’ forces, are abundantly able and 
“WHat Gors UP willing to do for you.” 
own.” Here my wife, who had not wholly recov- 
ered her composure, interrupted Mr. Moon. ‘“ We ought not 
to keep our friends up here on the house top. ‘They must be 
weary from their long journey and undoubtedly very hungry. 
Let us take them into the house.” 

Then for the first time there appeared a little embarrass- 
ment on the part of our visitors. ‘“ We will follow you with 
pleasure,” said Mr. Moon, “and as for eating, we are indeed 
hungry, but the truth is we feel obliged to be a trifle partic- 
ular in regard to our diet and as we wished to avoid giving 
you trouble we brought our food with us.” 

To this rather singular announcement I could only reply 
with my usual modest courtesy that they were undoubtedly 


wise to take this precaution and hoped they would allow us to 
assist them while they regaled themselves on their accustomed 
fare. We could at. least offer them a fire for cooking, hot 
water, and dishes, and with that we clambered down the 
crooked stairways to the first floor. 


CHAPTER X. 
(, OW, my dear,” said Mrs. Moon 
after we had all taken our seats 
4 Ys +] around the table in the dining- 
2] room and had ordered the cook 
af’ to open the dampers of the 
range and bring in a pitcher of 
hot water, “you must not mis- 
4 understand our reasons for bring- 
hy J P= ing our food with us. I dare 
say it seems ungracious in us to 


decline the hospitality of our 
friends in this way but it is a universal custom among us. I 
have had no opportunity as yet of studying your social cus- 
toms but it must be a world of inconvenience and discomfort 
to you to ‘have company,’ as you call it, and feel obliged to 
prepare a great variety of food to which you are not accus- 
tomed when alone. Do you not find it so?” 

My wife is not equal to an argument; what woman ever is? 
so I took up the conversation at this point and frankly ad- 
mitted that there is a great deal of discomfort resulting in a 
more or less indirect way from the demands of hospitality, 
and that among the great mass of people who are not accus- 
tomed to fare sumptuously every day it is by no means un- 
common for an attack of company to be followed by an attack 
of indigestion, on account of the extraordinary food which it 
is thought necessary to provide for the visitors if the hosts 
would escape the charge of niggardliness in their hospitality. 

“You mean that you are in the habit of giving your friends 
when they visit you a different kind of food from what you 
have when the family are alone ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly, in the great majority of cases.” 

“Tt differs, if I understand, from the every-day food by 
being what you consider ‘richer,’ and probably more un- 
wholesome.” 

“Well, yes, that would not be an inaccurate statement of 
the case.” 

“And you Call that hospitality.” 

“Of course,” I began, for I saw my wife was inclined to 
enjoy my discomfiture in the argument; “ of course we do not 
really intend to injure our guests. We wish them to feel that 
the best we have is not too good for them.” 

“And so you prepare for them food which you would be un- 
willing to eat yourselves. Do you not consider it wise to 
provide for yourselves the most nutritious and agreeable 
food?’ continued Mr. Moon ina Socratic style. ‘“ Is not this 
the best economy every day? and if you do this habitually 
can you do anything better for your friends?” 

“ Probably not,” I began, but my wife, who had been grow- 
ing more and more impatient as the argument proceeded, in- 
terposed: “Certainly we can. Tastes differ even in regard to 
food that is perfectly wholesome. We know what our own is, 
and can be sure of its gratification, but we do not know the 
tastes of all of our friends and in order that they may be as 
well served as ourselves we are bound to provide a greater 
variety than when we are alone.” 

“You are quite right, my dear,” said Mrs. Moon, “‘and I 
suppose that is the reason why the custom arose among us of 
carrying our food with us. We discovered that ‘ having com- 
pany’ and going visiting involved so much extra labor on the 
part of the housekeeper, and so much waste and extravagance 
besides, that this form of social enjoyment was liable to be 
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‘and partly because you have scarcely begun to comprehend 
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wholly given up. The simplest solution of the difficulty 
appeared to be taking our food with us.” 

This explanation struck my wife as exceedingly amusing. 

“Imagine me going to visit Mrs. Grundy and carrying a 
basket of food with me.” 

“Tf she told the truth she would doubtless say it saved her 
a great deal of trouble and gave her much more time to enjoy 
your society. Then we have a / = 
reason from the side of the guests ; ss fe 
people who exercise some care in 
the matter of their food are often 
compelled by the tyrannical laws 
of politeness to eat in the houses 
of their friends what is certain to 
cause them great discomfort, if 
not actual suffering. In observ- 
ing your customs I have noticed 
that those who are thus careful in 
regard to their food are apt to 
be considered unreasonable and 
‘cranky’ by those who are not, ——~ 
and that the latterappeartothink 
it is better to give their visitors — Visit1nc ‘Mrs. Grunpy. 
what they like themselves rather than what their visitors like. 
For instance, there are certain people in your country who 
occasionally prepare a grand stew of black dog and consider 
it a grievous affront if the guests decline to partake. Of 
course we did not suppose you would offer us anything of 
that sort, but I am sure you will pardon us, in coming so 
far, for taking the same precaution we should have taken 
at home.” 

“There appears to me great good sense in what you say,” I 
remarked with my usual readiness to look without prejudice 
upon all new ideas, “ but there must be great inconvenience 
in carrying food so far and for so long a visit as I trust yours 
will be,” I added in my most courteous manner. 

“Thank you; that might be the case if our food was as 
complicated and occupied as much room as yours. We never 
take but one kind of food at a single meal.” 

“ But our sanitarians tell us that variety is necessary; that 
no single article supplies all the needs of the system in the 
way of nourishment.” 

“Quite true ; no single article in its natural state, but we 
rarely eat food in its natural state. Certainly none that must 
be transported any considerable distance. Fruits and vege- 
tables should always be eaten as soon as gathered. But the 
most of our foods are composed of a variety of materials. 
These preparations are compact and may be kept an indefi- | 
nite length of time without injury. You will see at once that 
there is no danger of a dearth of provisions with us, or of any 
essential change in the cost of the necessities of living, be- 
cause there is always a sufficient surplus kept on hand to last 
during any continuance of unfavorable conditions. What you 
know as a ‘corner’ in any of our food products is unknown 
with us, and hard times with the poor on account of the 
scarcity of food has not been heard of for centuries. You 
cannot at present imitate our artifical preparations on account 
of the perverse determination of your people to adulterate 
everything that can be adulterated. You must learn to be 
honest before you can be prosperous or economical. Our 
little planet which has relatively less capacity as to its re- 
sources than yours, produces all the’inhabitants can possibly 
require, and when you learn to make the most of your oppor- 
tunities, the injunction to take no thought for the morrow, 
what ye shall eat, what ye shall drink or what ye shall put on, 
will be easy of literal fullfilment. It is partly because you 
require so much in the way of food and drink and clothing, 


. 


the resources of the earth that with one accord you declare 
this command ‘impracticable.’ ” 

“Come, my dear,” said Mrs. Moon, “ our friends will not 
enjoy a visitor who begins by scolding them. I’m very 
hungry. Let us go to the dining-room, and perhaps they will 
like to try some of our Ambrosia.” 

Mr. Moon laughed. “ You must pardon me, but haven’t I 
been ‘scolding’ you for several months at your own request? 
You must not expect me to stop all at once.” With that my 
wife conducted them to the dining-room, where we very soon 
forgot all formality and reserve in our interest in their port- 
able supplies. Instead of the clumsy tin cans that are com- 
mon with us and which can only be closed by the aid of a 
tinker and opened by a blacksmith, or the combination of 
coarse glass, India rubber bands, zinc and cast iron, they had 
dainty little clear glass receptacles which contained without 
concealing them, fine, dry powders of different colors. These, 
as we afterward found, were the condensed elements of all 
the foods that are familiar to us and of many that we had 
never seen. We discovered, too, that in the matter of food 
they are as far from us as we are from the primitive inhabi- 
tants of our own globe. They had all kinds of fruits, vege- 
tables, grains and nuts, but very little of what we know as 
“animal” food. 

“The reason for this,” said Mr. Moon, “is not altogether 
because of its unfitness for our use, but because the food 
required by the animals themselves is of so much more value 
than what they furnish, and we have gradually outgrown our 
taste for it. 

“The essential difference between your methods of pre- 
serving perishable foods, and ours,” he further explained, “ is 


that you. simply expel the air é 

which arrests their decay without AS 

materially diminishing their bulk, 

while we expel both air and water. in | PAS 
These powders will keep un- tee 
changed for centuries if need be, ~~ as 
and by the addition of the proper —~~— ty 


i } 
quantity of water will be restored fi,| J! 
to their original condition inevery “A Cuemicar Process.” 
respect except its shape. As you know, water is found every- 
where and constitutes by far the greater part of everything 
we eat and drink. And there is nothing magical about 
this; it is simply the practical application of the science 
of chemisty, of which you already have a considerable 
knowledge.” 

“Ah, but shall we ever have enough to attain such results 
as these?” 

“ Unquestionably, when you learn to treat students, in- 
ventors and scientists as well as you treat your warriors, and 
pension them as liberally.” 

It would be useless to attempt to repeat all the discussions 
that were carried on between us and our entertaining guests. 
One of our most interesting experiences occurred when we 

a were about to take them out for 

\ “On a drive through the town. As 
Mrs. Moon came to the door and 
saw the elegant equipage she 
gave a cry of dismay. “Are 
those great beasts really horses?” 
she asked. 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. 
Moon, “and [ confess I was not 
prepared to see such formidable looking animals, Are they 
quite harmless,” said he, turning to me. 

“Oh, yes; they are thoroughly broken.” 

“* Broken ?’” 

“T mean they are under the control of the driver,” 


“A PrRiIvATE CARRIAGE.” 
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wiceable in certain stages of civil- 
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“But if they should choose to exercise their strength it 
must be difficult to control them.” 

“ Doubtless, if they should, quite impossible.” 

“Don’t you think we can really see things better if we 
walk?” said Mrs. Moon. 

“T should hardly put it on that ground,” replied her hus- 
band, “but I confess that it would be pleasanter for us to 
keep on our own feet.” 

The upshot of the matter was that the horses were sent 
back to the stable and our walk was deferred till afternoon. 

“This is another of your astonishing relics of barbarism,” 
said Mr. Moon. “ You understand the great advantage of 
steam, electricity and other motive powers over horses, and 
yet you retain this dangerous and expensive method of private 
travel, where it is even more disadvantageous than it would 
be in regular public traffic.” 

“How so?” 

“Because it is impossible in private use to keep horses 
regularly or constantly employed, and*the cost of maintain- 

j ing them is the same 
whether they are at work 
or idle. My wife has 
her private electric car- 
riage in which she rides 
about as easily as you 
sway yourself in your 
rocking-chairs. There 
is no reason why you should not have the same thing; and I 
am sure the time will soon come when horses will be of no 
more use in the world than dogs are.” 

Now my wife is very fond of dogs and always keeps two or 
three about the house. We have no children, and she was 
not inclined to accept this low estimate of our canine friends. 
. “Oh, yes,” said Mr. Moon, “I know you are fond of dogs 
and that they are sometimes ser- 


ization, especially where men are 
not able to protect themselves 
against their enemies, brute or 
human, but you have only to glance 
around the world as it is now to 
see that in proportion to the lack 
of cultivation and of well-organ- 
ized social conditions in any 
community, is the increased rela- 
tive value of dogs and horses, 
the noble animals that have 
always been and still are the 
willing servants of men. You will outgrow the need of them 
just as surely as you advance in knowledge and civilization.” 

“Perhaps so,” said my wife, “ except as pets.” 

“* Pets!’” said Mrs. Moon. 


“Pata.” 


—* The Man in the Moon.” 
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NOVEMBER. 


The husbandman protects his store, 
In cellar, barn, and bin. 
The children count the treasures o’er, 
That they have gathered in,— 
The nuts that drying they have spread, 
The corn to pop, and apples red. 


The sharper bites the frosty air, 
More thankful do they grow, 
For comforts that will help them bear 
The winter’s cold and snow; 
ei And crowned with blessings, health and cheer, 
Forget to mourn the dying year. 
—Sarah E. Howard. 
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BISOUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 


[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEDING and ts not 
printed elsewhere... It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares tor 
publication regularly.) 


VI. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Grapes. Hominy with Cream. 
White Fricassee of Chicken. Thin Fried Potatoes. 
Rolls. Toast. 


Cream Wafftes. 
Coffee. 
HIS number closes the series of articles on breakfast 
T breads. It has not been possible, of course, to write 
of all the kinds of bread that may be served at break- 
fast, but enough has been given to enable the housekeeper 
to have a variety throughout the year. 
How to Take Care of and Use a Griddle, 

For the perfect frying of griddle-cakes the proper care of the 
griddle is necessary. The griddle should be washed with plenty of 
hot water and soap to remove all particles of grease. It should 
then be scoured with Sapolio and finally washed in clean hot water 
and rubbed dry witha towel. It is especially important that the 
rubbing should be thorough, as this makes the surface smooth. 

When about to use the griddle put it on the coolest part of the 
range, where it will heat gradually. About five minutes before you 
are ready to fry the cakes draw the pan forward to the hottest part 
of the range. Now rub with a dry, coarse towel. If the griddle 
be of iron or steel it must be greased. The best way to do this is 
to have a piece of fat salt pork, about two inches square, on the 
point of a long-handled fork, and rub this quickly and lightly over 
the griddle. Immediately afterward drop the batter on the griddle 
in small spoonfuls. If a soapstone griddle be used it should be 
washed well in soap suds and then rubbed dry. Next rub it well 
with dry salt and finally with a dry towel. These griddles should 
be heated very slowly and should never be greased. The advan- 
tage in using such griddles is, that there is neither smoke nor odor; 
but the cakes cooked on an iron griddle will be tenderer, and, if 
the piece of pork be properly used, will not have even a suggestion 
of grease about them. 

A long steel griddle costs three dollars or more, whereas an iron 
one can be had for a dollar; but the steel griddle is so much 
smoother and thicker, and the heat is consequently so much evener, 
that it pays in the end to get the higher-priced article. 

Remember that all the cakes into the composition of which 
bread, rice, hominy, etc., enter, must be cooked much longer than 
asimple batter. Flannel cakes, which are thicker than the common 
griddle-cake, must be cooked very thoroughly. All kinds of 
griddle-cakes should be served on a hot plate the moment they 
come from the griddle. 

Sally Lunn. 

For one sheet of this delicious breakfast bread there will be re- 
quired one pint of flour, half a pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, one egg, 
one-third of a cupful of liquid yeast, or one-fourth of a cake of 
compressed yeast dissolved in three tablespoonfuls of cold water. 

Melt the butter in the milk, which should be blood warm. Add 


_ the yeast to this liquid. Sift the flour, salt and sugar into a bowl. 


Pour the liquid mixture on this, and beat well. Now add the egg, 
yolk and white beaten separately. Beat a few minutes longer, and 
then pour into a well-buttered cake pan. Letit rise in a warm 
place for two hours; then bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 
Cut in squares the same as you would corn cake, and serve very hot. 

If you prefer, the batter may be made at night and placed in a 
pan to rise, in acool place. In the morning bake as before. When 
the batter is raised over night only half as much yeast will be 
needed and the milk must not have a greater heat than seventy 
degrees. The first method is the better for late breakfasts, the 
other for early breakfasts. 

In the South Sally Lunn is almost always raised and baked in 
a round, fluted pan called “ Turk’s head.” When thus cooked it 
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requires about an hour, as the batter is about four inches thick. 
In the smaller cake pan it is only half as deep. 


Cream Waffles. 

These are made of one-fourth of a cupful of butter, one pint of 
flour, three gills of cream, one gill of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and four eggs. 

Beat the butter to a cream in a warm bowl; then add the yolks 
of the eggs, well beaten, and the salt. Beat for two or three min- 
utes. Now add a gill of the cream and one-fourth of the flour. 
Continue adding flour and liquid alternately until all the materials 
have been used. Beat well, and then stir in the whites of the eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth. Bake the same as other waffles. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 

For a generous supply of these cakes for six persons take one 
quart of buckwheat, half a pint of white corn meal, one tablespoon- 
ful of salt, one quart and a gill of warm water, two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, a heaping teaspoonful of soda, and one cupful of 
yeast, or one cake of compressed yeast. 

Put the buckwheat, meal and salt in a deep pail, and add to the 
mixture the water, yeast and molasses. Beat vigorously for twenty 
minutes. Cover the pail and set in a warm place until morning. 
In the morning rub the soda through a fine sieve, letting it fall on 
the batter. Beat well. Fry ona griddle, serving as soon as cooked. 
Reserve one pint of the batter for raising the next batch of cakes. 
It should be kept in the refrigerator or the cellar. 

Remember that success in making buckwheat cakes depends 
largely upon a thorough beating and careful raising. 


Bread Griddle-cakes. 

Use one solid pint of stale bread crumbs (break up the bread and 
pack it in the measure), one pint of milk, a generous half pint of 
flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful each of salt and 
soda, three eggs well beaten and a slight grating of nutmeg. 

Put the bread and milk in a deep bowl, stirring well, in order to 
have every part of the bread wet with the milk. Cover, and set in 
a warm place over night. If the miik be slightly sour the cakes 
will be better than if perfectly sweet milk be used. In the morning 
rub the bread and milk through a coarse sieve. Add the salt, 
sugar, nutmeg and flour. Dissolve the soda in two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, and stir into the batter. Beat for five minutes, and 
then add the eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately. Bake ona 
griddle, cooking a little longer than an ordinary griddle-cake. 


Hominy Griddle-cakes. 

Put one quart of boiling water and a teaspoonful of salt in a stew- 
pan and on the fire. Wash one cupful of hominy and stir it into 
the boiling water. Cover the stewpan and set back where the 
hominy will boil for half an hour. Stir frequently. At the end of 
the half-hour pour the hominy into a bowl and add to it one pint 
of cold milk, one teaspoonful of salt and a pint of flour. Beat this 
batter vigorously for fifteen minutes; then add the eggs, whites 
and yolks beaten separately. Fry in very small cakes on a 
griddle. 

If you have a pint of cold hominy, use that instead of cookinga 
fresh lot. It will not, however, give so good cakes as fresh 
hominy. When cold hominy is used put it in the double-boiler 
with half a gill of boiling water and place on the fire for twenty 
minutes, or half an hour. When it is hot and soft, break it up and 
beat it well with a fork. 


Hominy Griddle-cakes No. 2. 

Use a pint of freshly-cooked or warmed-over hominy, a pint of 
sour milk, two eggs, a pint of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of soda. Dissolve the soda in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water, and stir into the sour milk. Add the flour, hominy and 
salt, and when the batter is well beaten, add the eggs; whites and 
yolks beaten separately. 


Mush Griddle-cakes. 

To one pint of warm corn-meal mush add, gradually, one pint of 
cold milk, beating all the time. With one pint of flour mix two 
teuspoonfuls of baking-powder and one teaspoonful of salt. Sift 
this mixture into the bowl containing the mush and milk, and, when 
the batter is smooth, add two well-beaten eggs. Fry in small 
cakes on a griddle. The mush may be made of either white or 
yellow corn meal, 


Blueberry Griddle-cakes. 

For these cakes use one pint of sour milk, one pint and a half of 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, two table 
spoonfuls of cold water and one pint of blueberries. Dissolve the 
soda in the cold water. Stir this into the sour milk. Now add the 
flour and salt, and beat well. Stir the berries in very gently. Fry 
the same as any griddle-cakes. 

Baking Powder Griddle-cakes. 

It is often convenient to use sweet milk to make griddle-cakes. 
In this case it is necessary to use an acid and an alkali. Baking 
powder or soda and cream-of-tartar are the most convenient for 
this purpose. Mix together one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar. Rub this through a sieve into a bowl. Now add nearlya 
pint of milk. Beat well, and then add three tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Fry at once. 

—Maria Parloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 
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NIGH UNTO THANKSGIVING. 


The chill November days have come 
With weather strips and grates; 
The careful housewife bustles ’round, 
The boys !ook up their skates; 

And on the table in our homes, 
The buckwheat’s sun-burnt cheek 

Reflects the joy the youthful hearts 
May know but cannot speak. 


The Ague and the “ Rheumatiz”’ 
Are playing side by side, 
And in the open fire-place 
Crackles the Anthracite. 
The dead dry leaves go rushing by, 
The doctor smiles again, 
And thinks of colds and cramps and coughs 
Which come in winter’s train. 


The farmer looks his apples o’er 
And puts the prices higher; 

The flies just give their legs a shake 
And nestle near the fire, 

The rabbit sniffs the ‘‘ coming man” 
And leaves his wonted haunts, 

The bicyclist puts by his steed 
And dons his longer pants. 


Upon the fences far and near 
We read with inward chill, 

“For all Malarial Disease 
Use Sniffen’s Duplex Pill;” 

The plumber dreams of sudden frost, 
And twirls his massive chain; 

The gouty man proclaims a storm, 
His feet proclaim a rain. 


The schoolboy, with the calendar, 
Sits counting up the days, 

To see what time Thanksgiving comes, 
And then goes out and plays; 

The prudent housewife counts again 
The cost of sealskin sacque; 

Her husband takes his fall coat down, 
And has her pad the back. 


With cider juice from ruddy fruit 
The press is running o’er, 

The gentle grocer doctors up 
The lot he has in store. 

The coal man adds an extra “ half,” 
“ As the supply is short,” 

And far and near, with wondrous ills, 
This wondrous month is fraught. 


But never mind, we’ve still enough 
And good things now-abound, 

So let’s be thankful every day 
’Till Thanksgiving comes round. 


—E. H Shannon 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
I. 


Plentiful, Appetizing and Healthful Family Food for Ten 
Cents a Meal—A Series of Letters from a New England 
Quakeress to her Newly-Married Niece. 

NANTUCKET, 7th month, 21st. 

Y DEAR NIECE :—Thy letter announc- 

ing your return home from your wed- 
ding journey gave me much pleasure 
both from the description given me of 
your enjoyable trip, in the many de- 
lightful places you have visited, and 


opportunity to meet, and also that you 
have so wisely decided to at once have 
a home of your own, instead of doing 
as sO many newly-married persons 
nowadays see fit to do, board, an ex- 
periment always attended with so 
much uncertainty. To my mind 
every bird should have its own nest, 
and although many a young couple starting out in life, feel- 
ing that they cannot afford to go to a home of their own, 
decide for a time to locate in some so-called fashionable 
boarding-house, they soon find by experience, that dear- 
est of all teachers, that the expenses overreach the limits 
they had. supposed ample. 

Now, my dear, thee well recollects that on the Island we 
have been noted for our well-cooked food, our orderly-con- 
ducted homes, and especially for the neatness that always per- 
vaded them, for is it not one of the vital points of ‘Our So- 
ciety of Friends” that “Cleanliness is next to Godliness?” 
Had my own daughter been spared to me, with what pleasure 
should I have instructed her in all branches pertaining to the 
ordering of her home, but now as thou hast so early in life 
decided to have one, I shall take much pleasure in giving 
thee all the instruction and counsel I would so gladly have 
given my own; also for the sake of thy dear mother, who was 
taken from thee at such a tender age, that thou canst recall 
but little of her care for thee. True, thy education has been 
well looked after, but in these days of “ Vassar” and other 
such institutions, so much is to be learned that the lesser 
knowledge of managing a home, and the duties of our daily 
lives, is in a great measure lost sight of, and yet it is in the 
proper performance of those very duties that our own happi- 
ness, as well as our loved ones, depends. 

We have such difficulty in obtaining those competent to 
take charge, or even assist us here, that of necessity we 
must be able to do for ourselves, and under any circum- 
stances to know how it should be done, and prevent waste, 
which is, I fear, a serious drawback in many a household. 
No matter how much is brought into the kitchen, if a great 
proportion of it is daily allowed to go to loss, or, by being 
poorly prepared, is obliged to be thrown aside, or given to 
those who call at our doors, the expense is increased to an 
extent at times that inclines one to think dishonesty in ser- 
vants the cause; but I will, from time to time, instruct thee 
in the management of thy purchases, and in the modes of pre- 
paring thy meals, so that thou canst feel almost a certainty 
that thy daily expense for a family of two persons and one 
servant, which will, I suppose, be all thee will consider expe- 
dient, will not exceed ten cents a meal for each person. 

Thee will, I know, be much inclined to doubt the advisabil- 
ity of such a plan, and will at once say, “ How can I do such 
a thing and have a table that I would be willing to have my 
husband sit down to, and ask a friend to join us, for we want at 
all times to be able to do that. Why, I never can have a 


the old friends that you have had the’ 


roast, or any of those nice salads, creams and cakes that we 
have both been accustomed to, and always a good table, as 
my painstaking Auntie knows.” But put all those misgivings 
one side, and give the matter thy earnest attention. Thee 
will soon be surprised at what can be accomplished with a 
small amount judiciously invested and used, but it will not be 
by having a telephone and giving orders without any system, 
or by allowing the servant to go to it whenever it so pleases 
her, for it is much better for thee to go to market thyself. If 
thee allows thy husband to go on his way to business, which 
no doubt he would gladly do to save thee any trouble, he 
would not be able to give it the time or attention thou wouldst 
do thyself, neither would he know what remained in the house 
from the day before, and many a nice dish canst thou prepare 
from the piece of cold fowl or meat, or even fish, for we, who 
have always had our fish in such perfection, know many ways 
of preparing it, as thou canst recall from thy visits to us. 
Then, too, thou canst attend to the cutting of it, and make 
good use of many of the bits called trimmings, which other- 
wise, after the butcher has weighed them, will be thought of 
no account save for his waste basket. Thee will have thy 
soup kettle to look after. By no means neglect that. Thy 
dinner will be incomplete without it, and it will also enable 
thee to help many a sick person, or an incompetent one, for 
it is to me very noticeable that the poorer classes have no 
idea of the good to be derived from a good broth or soup. 
They think they must have a fresh piece of meat for a dinner, 
and then for days the husband and children will have their 
cold meat and potatoes and heavy bread, with perhaps a piece 
of pie with a crust so hard and tallowy that I wonder they 
have any digestive power left after a short time, when if they 
would invest one-quarter of the amount in a piece of the shin 
of beef in a soup, adding vegetables and rice, and cooking it 
well, with good seasoning of salt and pepper, they would all 
have a much more acceptable meal, as well as being more 
beneficial. Let nothing be lost or wasted, for the needy are 
are always beiore thee, and as thou orderest thy own home 
rightly, so shalt thou have happiness remain with thee, and 
be all the more able to offer it to others, for are we not told 
in Holy Writ that ‘“ The wise woman looketh well to the ways 
of her household and eateth not the bread of idleness?” 

As is my usual custom I attended the yearly meeting of 
Friends, held this year at Newport, and while there had op- 
portunity to visit thy Cousin Amy Starbuck, that was. She 
has a very delightful home, and although not by any means a 
palace, as so many of those homes decidedly are, she is very 
happy, for oftentimes the home of simplicity gives greater 
content than those of more pretense and attractiveness. On 
her library table I saw several numbers of Goop House- 
KEEPING. She finds it a great assistance in many depart- 
ments, and well she may, for the editor, I should judge, spares 
no pains to secure the most reliable information that can be 
of use to both old and new housekeepers, and nowadays I 
notice the fashion for cooking and serving meals differs very 
much from what, in my time, has been considered the proper 
form, but with the instruction I shall give thee thou wilt be 
able to select from the old and new, such as best suits thy 
needs and wishes. 

Newport never looked to me more beautiful than it did this 
season. So many new “cottages,” as they choose to call 
them, are constantly being built, and the drives are so charm- 
ing all over the island that, with its balmy air, I do not wonder 
so many choose it for their summer home. My visit had in it 
a tinge of sadness, for the faces and voices of so many dear 
friends were missing, and my plain Quaker bonnet and dress 
seemed perhaps out of place among so many gaily-attired 
daughters, and it will not be long, I fear, before the plainness 
of speech, behavior and apparel, which have been a distin- 
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guishing feature of our society, will be among the things that 
are past, but the teachings for a pure and peaceful life, trusting 
in the love and mercy of our Savior, and trying, like Him, to do 
good in our day and generation may, I hope, continue to be felt. 

I will soon write thee in a more detailed manner as to the 
preparation of thy dishes, and shall always take great pleasure 
in giving thee such instruction and information as will, I hope, 
be useful to thee and help to make home happy for thee and 
thine, to whom I remain with much affection, 

Aunt RACHEL. 

P. S.—Such items of news of the family friends, and mat- 
ters on the Island as I think may be of interest to thee I will 
put on a separate sheet, so that thee can use these letters for 
future reference in addition to thy cook books. 
—Rachel Macy. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


POSIES. 


Oh for the dear old-fashioned posies 
Growing close by the kitchen door ; 
Poppies soft that will bring forgetting, 

Balm and mint for a spirit sore. 


Heartsease sweet for hearts that are aching, 
Ragged ladies, and four o’clocks; 

Marigolds with wealth uncounted, 
Cabbage roses and hollyhocks. 


Old-time pinks with their spicy odor, 
Tiger lilies and columbine, 

Honey-sweet in its golden chalice, 
Humming birds in the climbing vine. 


Sunflowers tall that turn their faces 
Out to the west as the sun goes down; 
Morning glories which close and cower, 
Under the rays of his burning frown. 


Clover fields with the bees a-humming, 
Drowsy grasses that sway and nod; 

Busy reapers the ripe grain cutting, 
Fragrant breath of new-mown sod. 


Oh for the dear old-fashioned posies, 
Growing close by the kitchen door ; 

And for the loved familiar faces, 
Gone from our sight forevermore. 


—Louise Phillips. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 
A true principle never dies. 
Activity is not always energy. 
Every man owes a debt to mankind. 
Be the architect of your own fortune. 
Be content with such things as ye have. 
In shoal water you know how deep it is. 
The present is the golden moment of life. 
Beautiful bubbles are but glittering emptiness. 
Only very mean men always take the half cent. 
A man of business is not always a business man. 
Loyalty to best convictions is an important duty. 
The most liberal are oftener the most successful. 
Health is too costly a blessing to be fooled away. 
No blessing equals the possession of a stout heart. 
Difficulties are overcome by diligence and assiduity. 
Don’t start business and fast living at the same time. 
Timidity is a stumbling-block and turns the feet to ruin. 
Who waits for dead men’s shoes may have to go barefoot. 
Honesty is best policy, but policy not always best honesty. 
Balances on the credit side of the ledger always look the best. 


Better to begin the world without a dime than end it without a 
dollar. 


Original in Goop HoustKEEPING. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
LAYING THE BREAKFAST, LUNCH, DINNER, TEA, AND SUPPER TABLE. 
ALso TABLE NAPERY. 
I. 

HE laying or setting of the table for any 
meal, no matter how simple, and the 
waiting upon it, are among the most im- 
portant duties of a household, and at no 
time and in no place is a good house- 
keeper’s management so noticeable, and 
so thoroughly felt and enjoyed as at the 
family meals. In many homes, the 
eldest daughter relieves her mother of 
this duty, and it is no slight one when 
attended to properly, for the breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and supper tables of to- 

day differ from those of our grandmothers, not in the essen- 
tials so much as in all sorts of additions and contrivances for 
convenience and effect. For instance the old-fashioned veg- 
etable dish and white saucers used for oatmeal are now re- 
placed by a regular oatmeal service, of a covered bowl for the 
meal and deep plates in which to serve it. There are also 
boiled and shirred egg sets, and the breakfast fruit service is 
much less elaborate than that used for dinner. 

Of course there are home tables with which no fault can be 
found that are not supplied with the latest convenience. Still 
the housekeeper who is fortunate enough to possess a full and 
perfect set for each meal with the extra side services is to be 
congratulated, for in this way she can secure a certain variety 
about her table that is at once charming and inviting. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


To begin at the beginning, a round table is considered by 
some the most sociable and handsomest, but in many families 
such a table is impossible, often on account of the size and 
shape of the dining room. 

Therefore an extension table is the one we shall set and to 
do this we shall commence by covering it with a cotton flan- 
nel cloth. This cloth serves two purposes, it prevents noise 
from the placing of dishes on the table and it gives a body 
to the table cloth proper. 
colored or white, and may be bought for 80 cents a yard. It 
should just cover the top of the table, allowing the hem to 
fall over the edge. 

Although colored napery is fashionable, in breakfast, no 
lady car go wrong in choosing fine white damask for this and 
all her meals. 

If white is used, fashion decrees that the cloth should be 
ironed with only one fold down the middle, while a colored 
cloth is allowed many folds, very little starch is used, most 
housekeepers preferring none, but in homes where economy 
is practiced, the starched cloth will last the longest. The 
long fold of the cloth must go exactly down the middle of the 
table ; carelessness in this will cause the whole table to look 
badly. After the cloth is carefully laid, begin to set the table 
from the center by placing the breakfast cruet stand or a 
basket or vase of flowers in the exact middle of the table 

Fruit is never placed in the center of the table at breaxfast 
but at one corner of the table, or on the sideboard. Next 
the cup and saucer tray, directly in front of the mistress, 
covered with its own pretty cloth, or a large white napkin, or 
either may be used without the tray, arrange neatly upon this 
the cups and saucers, spoon-holder, slop-basin, sugar-bowl, 
and cream-pitcher, beginning with the cups at the left 
hand, the coffee pot, hot water and hot milk pitchers being 
placed on the right. 

Some ladies have discarded mats, but when they are pretty 
they are not only useful but effective, and are apt to hold 


It comes in double width, either - 
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their place on the breakfast, lunch and tea tables, and when 
carefully arranged they give an air of order to the table that 
is very pleasing. They are to the table what a neat row of but- 
tons is to a dress. 

The knives and forks come next, then the glasses and nap- 
kins, and then the salt-cellars. If individual salts are used, 
fashion decrees that they should be of glass or china for the 
first meal of the day, and on this point there is something to 
remember which many housekeepers and servants forget or 
grow careless about, and that is that the salt-cellars should 
be absolutely clean and freshly filled and smoothed for each 
meal. One has only to think of a soiled salt-cellar half filled 
with a hard lump of salt to realize how necessary it is to keep 
them in order, and yet many good housekeepers are neglect- 
ful in this respect. 

The placing of spoons with which to serve the oatmeal 
or other dishes and the carving knife and fork naturally fol- 
low, while there is no place so suitable for the carved wood 
bread plate as the breakfast table. There is a fascination 
about its carved wheat sheaf, oak leaves and quaint legends 
that is irresistible and really seems to add to the flavor of 
the bread cut upon it. A broad-bladed bread knife with 
a carved wood handle to match the plate should be placed 
beside it. 

The butter-dish with its golden ball of fresh butter should 
be set in as convenient a place as possible. Some put it at 
one corner of the table, with its accompaniment of tiny 
plates, and silver knife. Others distribute the plates and 
allow the maid to pass the dish ; both being correct. 

If flowers are used be sure that they are perfectly fresh, 
and not too obtrusive. 

Fruit for breakfast should be served either in a china dish 
or a long low-sided basket, with Japanese plates or some of 
the really pretty colored ware that can now be bought for very 
little, and colored napkins, not forgetting the small silver, or 
plated knives and finger bowls, either of plain or decorated 
glass. A nice way is to arrange the napkins and the plates 
together, by putting a napkin on a plate and so on until the 
pile is completed. ‘The knives are either laid on a plate, or in a 
small basket and are handed by the maid along with the 
plates. See that the meat or fish plates are warm, the chairs 
placed, the water cool, the coffee hot and everything in order 
before the family are summoned, and remember that there is 
no time in the day which so fits, or unfits one to meet the 
world as breakfast time. 


THE LUNCH-TABLE. 


Luncheon is essentially a lady’s meal and as such all sorts 
of dishes aud decorations are permissable. It can be made 
the most sociable and the daintiest meal of the day. It should 
be served upon a pretty colored cloth with napkins to match 
and odd pieces of china, glass and silver may be used, the 
latest fad is to have every cup and saucer different, plates 
of all colors and kinds, and no two dishes alike, only all 
must be colored if this idea is carried out, except the drink- 
ing glasses or goblets should be of one pattern of plain or 
cut glass. 

The latest thing in tea-trays for this meal as well as for 
supper, is a tray made of inlaid woods with steel or plated 
handles. Some of these are very beautiful and will make 
lovely presents for the coming holidays. One which was 
brought to the writer from London last summer, is of white 
wood with swallows in black ebony flying across it and the 
legend, “ When the swallows homeward fly,” in carved let- 
ters at one side. There are steel handles at the ends and 
accompanying it was a china tile on which to stand the hot 
tea-pot. Flowers are always allowable at this meal, and the rich 
tinted autumn leaves and blossoms which may now be had, 


contrast beautifully with the colored cloth and china. The 
fashionable lunch hour is two o’clock. 


THE SUPPER TABLE 


So nearly resembles the lunch table in every way, that hints 
upon one will answer for the other, only jelly and preserves 
usually take the place of fresh fruit at this meal. They 
should always be served in glass. Gentlemen being present 
it is apt to be a more ceremonious meal, while perhaps richer 
food is served, and as at lunch the tea, coffee or chocolate is 
helped with the meat, not after it. 

It is fashionable to use colored napery, making things as 
bright as possible, although at a supper party where there 
are invited guests, it is in better taste to use fine white damask 
with handsome silver and china. 


THE TEA TABLE. 


Tea is invariably a cold meal, at which salads, cold tongue, 
sliced ham, cup cakes, and fine jelly are eaten. It isa bread and 
butter meal, with delicious tea and plenty of fresh milk; but 
there is no meal that requires such daintily arranged dishes 
or such bright silver and shining glass as this. 

Any of the delicate blue and pink or colored napery may 
be used, and should white be chosen then let it be as fine as 


| possible, the fringed and open work sets being exceptionally 


suitable. Of course we are not referring to the afternoon 
tea receptions, but to the home service, with may be a guest or 
two. Any meal may be changed froma simple family “sit 
down” to a feast if occasion requires it. But the house- 
keeper who serves the right food at the right time in the right 
way is the one whose table will be the safest from criticism 
and the most appreciated. 


THE DINNER TABLE. 


If dinner is to be served a /a russe, that is everything 
handed by the servants, nothing should be seen upon the 
table during the meal but the wines, bon-bons, and fruits. 

After the dining-room has been put in perfect order and the 
table drawn out to the required length, the maid (or man) 
should be provided with plenty of clean cup towels with 
which to polish the glass, silver and china. It will take two 
persons to lay the cloth perfectly. When this is done, ar- 
range the colored carpet, mat or “ runner,” as it is now called, 
in its place, evenly down the middle. On this set the fruit, 
flowers, dried ginger, salted almonds, or bon-bons, all in 
either cut glass, silver, or fancy china dishes. 

The runner is optional, and may be used or not, but it is 
very effective. 

Now measure with the hand from the edge of the table to 
the end of the middle finger, and place the first glass. Con- 
tinue this measurement around the table for each goblet, 
beside which group the claret and champagne glasses, if 
wines are served. Then set a plate at each place, large 
enough to hold the majolica oyster plate, of the first course, 
which is removed with the oyster plate. Now arrange three 
forks on the left, (one of these is the oyster fork,) and 
two knives on the right, (the larger of the two being used for 
meat). The soup spoon and napkin are also placed on the 
right. Fold the napkin in a three-cornered pyramid in which 
lay a roll of bread, and before each plate place a small salt- 


used it is laid either in front or at the side of the plate, beside 
these. Nothing should be placed upon the table, (unless 
indeed it be a grand dinner when of course things not at- 
| tempted in these papers would be required) as everything is 

passed by the maids, and arranged for before hand on the 
| sideboard. An extra supply of knives, forks, spoons, sauce- 
| ladles, dessert-forks, spoons and knives, plates, wine-glasses, 
dinner plates and napkins should be set ready, 


cellar either of cut glass, silver or fine china. If a menu is | 
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_ Then on a small table covered with a handsome cloth 
(colored and embroidered if so wished,) are placed the finger 
bowls, each set upon a glass bon-bon plate on which is first 
laidadoyley. The after dinner coffee service is also arranged 
on this table. 

If there is not room on the sideboard, there should be 
another table on which to set the cracked-ice bowl with its 
handsome silver spoon, a dish of thin-sliced brown bread and 
butter, the olives, sifted sugar, cheese and celery, which is 
now served in long low glass dishes, extra sauces and relishes, 
and the jellies for the meats. 

All the carving should be done in the pantry, where also the 
vegetables and entrées are prepared for serving. Everything 
but the wine is served on the left, and as soon as a plate is 
removed a fresh one is put in its place. These plates which 
are merely for show, should be of the finest decorated china, 
something odd and dainty, as they are part of the table’s 
bric-a-brac. 

The most fashionable receptacles for fruit or flowers are tall 
vases of silver or crystal, but a low basket or dish is by far 
the most sociable and advisable for a small party. 

The order of a course dinner is: Oysters, soup, fish, meat, 
game or entrées, salad, dessert, crackers and cheese, fruit, 
candies, dzied ginger, and coffee. 

The brown bread is usually passed with the fish and salad, 
and when nicely cut and placed ina silver basket or ona 
tray with aclean napkin under it, itis very tempting. Of 
course ata home or informal dinner, the mistress helps to 
the soup, salad, dessert and coffee, while the master does the 
carving. 

But the same amount of care and neatness should be ob- 
served for the family as for strangers, or as one dear old 
housekeeper said, “ My dear what is good enough for my 
husband is good enough for his friend.” Asinher home every 
thing was always in perfect order, it was easy to understand 
this rule, especially as she considered her husband the most 
distinguished guest she could possibly provide for, which is a 
good rule to follow. 


TABLE LINEN. 


Fine white damask is always fashionable and in good taste 
for all meals, and is everywhere used for dinner. It may be 
handsomely embroidered, fringed, or edged with lace, it 
may fall quite to the floor or just half a yard over the edge 
of the table, which is often done to display fine mahogany ; 
but for this meal it should always be white. Napkins for the 
dinner-table should match the cloth, should be large and fine, 
and laundried without starch. No needle-work or edging is 
allowed upon them, but those for the breakfast-table are 
smaller and the fancy now is to make the hem half an inch 
wide with sometimes a bit of open work or hemstitch finish. 
White napkins should be used with white cloths. 

Fruit napkins are always colored and should be as hand- 
some as will wash. 

The colored napery now used is very dainty and if it is 
carefully laundried will keep its color and look well through 
more than one season. 

Even the old-fashioned turkey red cloths and napkins are 
very much used for lunch and tea, and the pink, yellow, light 
blue and white or drab sets are lovely. Besides these there 
are sets of beautiful open work, the table-cloth of which is 
used over a colored lining, exquisite Russian embroidered 
sets, and others of the finest linen and trimmed with lace, 
while some are of fine damask with the family’s monogram 
wrought in colored threads either at one corner or on the 
middle of the cloth just six inches from the center fold. At 
the same time there is nothing handsomer than the knotted 
fringe and lace effects of the South Kensington school em- 
broidery. Under the head of table furnishing are grouped 


a lot of useful and ornamental napkins which are worth the 
housekeeper’s attention, such as finger-bowl, doylies, table- 
runners, egg, hot waffle napkins, corn and bread cloths, among 
which is also classed the tea tray and carving napkin. 

Finger-bowl doylies are just six inches square, including 
the fringe or hem and they may be made of nice cloth, 
linen, lace, or the richest silk, colored or white, and dec- 
orated eitherwith embroidery, sketching, painting or Span- 
ish work. 

Napkins for eggs, rolls, corn, and so on, are generally about 
half a yard long, as the articles are laid inside and room must 
be allowed to fold over. Some are envelope-shaped, while 
others have one end turned under, the other being orna- 
mented to lay over the article. They can be bought ready 
stamped in appropriate designs either for outline work or 
embroidery, for about 50 cents each. They should be made 
of coarse linen and hemmed rather than fringed. 

The tray napkins and the carving napkins which come both 
for fish and meat, suggest of themselves both designs and 
size, and can be purchased fringed or banded with quaint 
designs and mottoes ready to work, either in white or colored 
wash silk thread. White is the most popular at present. 
They cost from 75 cents to two dollars apiece. 

Table-runners or center mats are from one and a half to 
two yards long, but of course the length is determined by the 
length of the table used. Forty inches will be long enough 
for ordinary or every day use. 

They should match in richness the finger-bowl doylies, in 
fact they often match them in design and material. A runner 
and doylies made of the pretty little Turkish squares that 
can be bought at any of the art needlework establishments, 
lined with silk and finished with different colored silk tassels 
are very handsome and will cost inside of ten dollars. All 
sorts of odd cloths may be added to this list, but the house- 
keeper should remember one important thing, that too much 
of anything is out of taste, and that slovenly decoration is 
worse than none at all. 

One word more, as the charm of a table depends largely 
upon fresh smooth linen (fine if possible) it is very necessary 
that there should be a generous use of such. Nothing is so 
disgusting than a soiled crumpled table cloth, and it is almost 
as bad to use one that has just come from the laundry still 
damp and smelling of soap. 

—Mary Barr Munroe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUTUMN VILLANELLE. 


The leaves are changing day by day to gold ; 
A solemn hush is brooding in the air; 
The story of the year is almost told. 


Sometimes a nut falls, loosened by the bold, 
Or in the stillness starts a timid hare. 
The leaves are changing day by day to gold. 


Far off a purple mist seems to enfold 

The distant hills, and make them still more fair. 
The story of the year is almost told. 


The golden-rod, last month so bright and bold, 
Now bows its silvery head, and everywhere 
The leaves are changing day by day to gold. 


Oftimes there rises from the leafy mold 
A spicy perfume like some incense rare ; 
The story of the year is almost told. 


And when the south wind moves the branches old 
We hear a gentle murmur as of prayer. 
The leaves are changing day by day to gold 


The story of the year is almost told. K 
—Dorothy Nelson. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE UTILITY OF HOUSE BAGS. 
“Up STAIRS AND Down Srarrs AND IN My Lapy’s CHAMBER.” 

- OW many times has a woman declared 
that the house she builds will be all 
closets! There will be cedar clothes- 
presses and enclosed shelves for 
linen; and pantries and cupboards 
and cubbies for groceries and china 
and knick-knacks. But, alas! houses 
are already built and thwarted ambi- 
tion has found a substitute in a sort of 
limited edition of closets—house-bags. 
These are made of various materials 
and are used for a variety of purposes, 
and to such an extent do their beauty 
and utility recommend them that the 
housewife who is well equipped witha 
set of these stow-aways wonders how 
she ever kept her house tidy without them. 

The rag-bag has long been a family institution and, by its 
side in a secluded corner of the clothes-press, we now often 
find another of calico or muslin containing rolls of dress 
pieces that may come in use in the re-making, and also a bag 
of bright bits of woolen, silesia and silk awaiting the day 
when deft fingers shall turn them to the beautifying of the 
home. Each bag has attached to it a starched muslin label 
with the contents written thereon. 

In the sleeping-room the number of bags that are used may 
seem bewildering, yet so great is the difference in size, shape 
and material that each seems to be the one thing without 
which the room would not be complete. On one of the posts 
of the head-board (if there are no posts a screw hook may be 
fastened in just at the back) hangs a dainty little bit of em- 
broidery drawn in at top with a shirr-string and fitted with 
pockets for cough candy, scent-bottle and matches and with 
the large center space left open for prayer-book or novel. 
On the opposite side of the bed is suspended a larger bag 
corresponding in material to the counterpane and pillow- 
shams, in which is kept the night-gown. On the door we find 
two rows of shallow bags, the lower, of thin leather, divided 
into compartments for shoes, and the upper, of linen crash, 
prettily outlined and provided with a flap to protect the stock- 
ings which it contains. This bag should be the full width 
of the door and deep enough to admit two rolled pairs of 
stockings. 

In a convenient corner hangs an unbleached muslin bag, of 
generous dimensions, traced with large figures, often of wash- 
er-women carrying baskets. A peep within shows us soiled 
aprons, stockings, handkerchiefs and all the small articles 
that accumulate during the week. Just over it is a smaller 
bag of the same material that holds collars and cuffs awaiting 
the laundry. Near the window is the crocheted and lined 
scrap-bag and by the bureau hangs a bag for brush and 
comb; also bags for combings, hair-pins and various toilet 
articles. These bags are found specially convenient when 
one is in limited quarters and must use the bureay for toilet- 


stand, work-table and book-shelf. On the wall is a dust-bag ; | 
indeed, in many houses one of these is found in each room | 
and varies in degree of elegance from the calico represent- | 
ative in the basement hall that holds the oily stair-cloth to the | 
plush one with arrasene roses that finds suitable quarters in | 
the parlor. They are almost invariably made by turning up | 
one end of a long strip of material and using the other end 
for a flap. 

Many hostesses aim to make the parlor or reception-room 
not only elegant but interesting ; and unless one can purchase 
peach-blow vases and imported curios with reckiess hand and 


purse, it is necessary to fill their places with trifles of some 
sort. Photographs and “views” are the commonest and 
most easily obtained. So if, here and there about a pretty 
parlor, one sees dainty bags of handsome material, one may 
be quite sure they contain something to fill in the pauses of 
conversation and to beguile waiting moments. From the 
back of more than one chair is seen dangling a little reticule 
—often beaded in grandma’s style—containing scissors, scent 
bottle and fan, and. the hostess carrying one on her own arm 
will offer another to a guest. 

Let us take a peep into a well appointed sitting-room and 
observe the variety of bags here put to wise uses. If they 
seem finical in purpose and too numerous for use, remember 
that this room is not only the sitting-room but is sewing- 
room as well. It is library, study hall, nursery and living- 
room, and the presiding genius—the busy home mother— 
realizing her duties, has put not a little time and thought to 
its arrangement. It is her workshop and best suits her daily 
task which she often finds to be that of seamstress, waitress, 
governess and family physician. 

Accordingly, in the sitting-room there is a large, flat bag 
with a covered circle of paste-board for the front and a 
shirred canvass back for hosiery that needs mending. There 
is a large bag-like cretonne cover that fits over the work- 
basket when the day’s work is done. We also find a felt dust- 
bag, a chamois pocket asking, “ Button, button, who’s got the 
button ?” a knit worsted strip shirred at top and bottom with 
just an end hanging therefrom to betray the ball of twine 
therein, a flat wall-pocket of paste-board suitably covered 
with a flap that lifts for newspapers and magazines, and a 
little “crazy” bag for lead pencils, penknivés and erasers. 
Then there is the “ housewife,” a pretty pattern for which 
was recently given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and in this 
precious little bag are the implements for sewing. In a 
corner of the room one often finds a large bag of unbleached 
muslin, and in it are the various articles of wearing apparel 
that must be mended before passing through the wringer, or 
others that have survived but poorly the process of renovation. 

Many bags not mentioned will be found useful in store- 
rooms and closets, and the possibilities for their use in the 
kitchen would make a chapter by itself. One finds here, bags 
for clothespins, clotheslines and holders and bags for dust 
brushes and clean mop-cloths, and bags for odd bits of soap 
to be used when wet like soap. 

All-over-the-house bags, or pockets can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely and without sense or reason. An example 
of inappropriateness is found when they are used for letters, 
manuscripts, books and bottles. And one must remember 
that of this “ good thing,” like many another, it is possible to 


have too much. 
—Augusta Salisbury Prescott. 


Collected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
GOOD WORDS FROM GOOD BOOKS. 

Poverty saves a thousand times more than it ruins. 

Poverty is one of the best tests of human quality in existence. 

No woman without piety in her heart is fit to be the companion 
of any man. 

A young man is not fit for life until he is clean—clean and 
healthy, body and soul. 

There are very few men in this world less than thirty years of 
age and unmarried, who can afford to be rich. 

God makes men, and men make blacksmiths, tailors, farmers, 
horse jockeys, tradesmen of all sorts, governors, judges, etc. 

A daily prayer from the heart of a pure and pious wife, fora 
husband engrossed in the pursuits of wealth or fame, is a chain of 
golden words that link his name every day with the name of God. 


—/j. G. Holland. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FIRE, 
ABOUT WHICH MANY PEOPLE OUGHT TO BE MORE CAREFUL. 


34 IRE, next to illness, is the most dreaded 
gg, and dreadful of the destructive visitants 
to our homes. Precautions against it 
are recognized as of foremost necessity 
and importance in the construction and 
care of houses and in the details of daily 
life, being often considered even where 
hygienic provisions are ignored. Never- 
theless there is so great an amount of 
carelessness in this direction that in 
the recent annual report of a Boston 
An Fire Marshal 63 per cent. of the fires 
NB PANgy:; of the year were classed as caused 

A. by “wanton, culpable carelessness,” 

; . and 75 per cent. as due to careless- 
ness more or less direct, including defective construc- 
tion. Many people suppose themselves to be very careful, 
and are careful, generally speaking, who leave the way open 
for the starting of conflagrations through ignorance or inat- 
tention or the lack of an intelligent understanding of many of 
the prolific causes of fires. 

Kerosene oil is one of the most ordinary and fruitful 
sources of fire, yet very few fires are caused by kerosene that 
could not have been prevented. The number of women who 
are seriously or fatally burned every year through the care- 
less use of kerosene oil for kindling fires in stoves is an illu- 
minating illustration of the recklessness into which thought- 
less people may be led, and it would seem utterly incredible, 
were it not continually substantiated by actual occurrence, 
that any person could be so densely stupid as to tempt fate 
by pouring oil from a can upon wood that has already been 
ignited. Many people use oil with impunity for kindling, by 
dipping wood into it before placing the wood in the stove, or 
even by pouring it over wood that has been laid in a cold 
stove before lighting the fire; but the whole proceeding is 
attended with danger, particularly in the hands of ynintelli- 
gent servants, and ought not to be practiced. Fires caused 
by exploding lamps need never occur if proper prudence is 
exercised in the purchase of oil. Massachusetts laws forbid 
the sale of oil of less than 100 degrees fire test, but the law is 
frequently violated, and people buy and use cheap oils that 
will ignite and flash, sometimes at as low a temperature as 83 
degrees. Such an oil is so very dangerous that it should not 
be introduced into the house for any purpose, and its use in 
lamps or oil-stoves simply invites disaster. Even with good 
high-grade oil care is needed to provide against defective 
construction of lamps or stoves and against accidents. The 
report which has been referred to, formulates some rules 
for the construction and care of lamps, which are so practi- 
cal and sensible as to be worthy of general study and observ- 
ance. ‘They are reproduced here for the benefit of the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 


The portion of the wick which is in the oil reservoir should be 
enclosed in a tube of thin sheet metal, open at the bottom; or ina 
cylinder of fine wire gauze, such as is used in miners’ safety lamps 
(twenty-eight meshes to the inch). 

The oil reservoir should be of metal, rather than of china or glass. 

The oil reservoir should have no feeding place nor opening other 
than the opening into which the upper part cf the lamp is screwed. 

Every lamp should have a proper extinguishing apparatus. 

Every lamp should have a broad and heavy base. 

Wicks should be soft, not too tightly plaited. 

Wicks should be dried at the fire before being put into the lamps. 

Wicks should be only just long enough to reach the bottom of 
the oil reservoir. 


Wicks should be so wide that they quite fill the wick-holder with- 
out having to be squeezed into it. 

Wicks should be soaked with oil before being lit. 

The reservoir should be quite filled with oil every time before 
using the lamp. 

The lamp should be kept thoroughly clean; all oil should be 
carefully wiped off, and all charred wick and dirt removed before 
lighting. 

When the lamp is lit the wick should be at first turned down, 
and then slowly raised. 

Lamps which have no extinguishing apparatus should be put 
out as follows: The wick should be turned down until there is 
only a small flickering flame, and a sharp puff or breath should 
then be sent across the top of the chimney, but not down it. 

Cans or bottles used for oil should be free from water and dirt, 
and should be kept thoroughly closed. 

Another source of fires concerning which carelessness is gen- 
eral is matches. Many kinds of sulphur matches will ignite 
at a very low temperature and with slight friction, and the 
mischief caused by rats gnawing matches is very extensive. 
Rats are fond of the phosphorus on the lighting end of fric- 
tion matches, and will gnaw it greedily, with the almost abso- 
lute certainty of igniting the match. An interesting report of 
experiments made to demonstrate the danger from this source 
contains this statement : 

Three rats were procured and placed in a large wire cage, six 
feet square, constructed for the purpose. Various kinds of 
matches, singly and by the card, were left with them over night. 
Morning invariably found the cage strewn with charred and 
partially consumed lucifers. On one occasion, in the presence of 
three witnesses, a match held between the wires of the cage was 
seized by a rat, the phosphorus in its mouth, where it was ignited 
by gnawing, and partially burned before being dropped. 

Rats will not touch matches that will ignite only when 
scratched on specially prepared surfaces ; but all sulphur and 
phosphorus matches should be kept in tin or other safe 
receptacles in any house where the presence of rats is known 
or suspected, and matches that are of very easy ignition are 
better not kept at all. 

Many fires caused by spontaneous combustion are due to 
carelessness. Piles of rags stowed away in closets often gen- 
erate heat and start “ mysterious ”’ fires, especially if some of 
them are oily or greasy, or have been used in cleaning paint 
brushes, or are made of material containing oil or inflam- 
mable or heat-generating substances, such as tarpaulin, paraf- 
fine paper and the like. Fires in factories or business blocks 
from this cause are frequent, but the same danger exists in 
dwellings and should be guarded against. 

A long list might be made of other causes of fire that might 
be prevented by care, such as inflammable curtains or decora- 
tions near gas jets or on chandeliers; hot stoves set too near 
wood work ; joists, posts or lath on or against chimneys, a 
frequent cause of fires and one far too generally overlooked ; 
carelessness in the management of furnaces and accumula- 
tions of dust and cobwebs about the pipes; steam-pipes 
placed next to wood in concealed places, where, by a slow 
and imperceptible process, the wood is converted into char- 
coal ready to burst into flame when a high pressure of hot 
steam sends the temperature of the pipe up to a high degree ; 
imprudent handling of lamps and candles; and a hundred 
other minor and incidental matters that will suggest them- 
selves to any intelligent thoughtful person. Vigilance, atten- 
tion and thoughtfulness are better than an insurance policy for 
the prevention of loss by fire, and insurance of that kind has the 
advantage of being very cheap and at everybody’s command. 


AGE is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress; 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day — Longfellow. 
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Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXI. 
THE Mopes For LITTLE CHILDREN FOR THE WINTER—ENGLISH 
FROcKS AND DIRECTORIE COATS—DAIN1Y MILLINERY 
AND SENSIBLE UNDERWEAR. 

HE fashions designed this season for 
children were never more bewitching 
than now and set off equally well the 
chubby loveliness of mere babies and 
the more fragile beauty of growing girls. 
English fashions are preferred for chil- 
dren to French modes except possibly 
in the selection of a party or dancing 
school dress, when the ornate French 
styles are in demand. Looking back to 
the past mothers of the present time 
have much upon which to congratulate 
themselves in the sensible, hygienic and 
pretty clothing of their children. The 
over-dressed child is no longer the legiti- 

mate outgrowth of fashion but simply of the caprice of a 

vulgar mother who uses this means of ostentatious show as 

she uses every other means at her command. 


WRAPS, COATS AND JACKETS. 


The wraps worn by tiny babies of three and four are shaggy 
little coats of soft gray, suede color or white, called “ King 
Charles ” beaver, possibly from its resemblance to the shagg 
coat of the spaniel. These coats are double-breasted and 
have short shoulder capes striped with bands of brown velvet 
set on and graduated almost to a point at the neck where it 
meets a standing plush collar. Tiny bell sleeves trimmed 
with plush complete the coat. 

The Directoire coat is a favorite model for older children 
from six to ten. These coats are made of dark green gobelin 
blue and terra cotta red cloth and are trimmed with black 
astrachan. The material of these cloaks is usually a smooth- 
faced beaver. They are a long coat shape, fitting to the 
figure at the back with a bunch of shirring below the waist to 
allow fullness. The front of the coat is rolled back in a large 
revers or rolling collar, which is faced with black astrachan 
and displays a vest of black astrachan. The coat is simply 
fastened below the waist line at the point of the huge collar 
by three frog loops of black cord. Misses in their teens wear 
a modification of the Directoire coat or a long ulster of fine 
cloth, trimmed with handsome black passementerie or black 
braiding. The use of black as a garniture of children’s clothes 
is an innovation of the season. Black trimmings are seen on 
terra-cotta red, gobelin blue and the dull empire and olivine 
greens which are in special demand this season for children’s 
wear. 


ENGLISH FROCKS AND FRENCH DRESSES. 


The quaint figures of children which we have become fa- 
miliar with in the drawings of Kate Greenaway still furnish 
the best fashion plates for the dresses of children of to-day. 
Babies of three and four years of age still wear the short debe 
waist of last season which is reproduced for winter in golden 
brown, blood red and dull green cashmere, with a yoke, and 
and sleeves worn over a guimp of white embroidery or tuck- 
ing. Young ladies of eight and ten feel that they have out- 
grown this style of dress, and do not wear guimps so much as 
they did last winter. The smock frock has taken the place 
of the guimp for these children. This is especially pretty 
made of red cashmere, with a few rows of black feather-stitch- 
ing above the hem of the full skirt, and the fullness of the 
belted waist held on in yoke shape by diamonds of smocking, 
caught in place by stitches of black silk. Navy blue cash- 


mere frocks are made after the same model, feather-stitched 


with red silk, the diamonds of smocking caught by stitches of 
red. There is considerable attempt to re-introduce the old 
Princess styles, but without any special success. Blouse 
dresses are in special demand. Pleated skirts are no longer 
used. Full-gathered skirts are the rule. The cluster of pleats 
is not often seen at the top of the skirthem. The majority 
of skirts are simply finished with a wide hem, though dressy 
little frocks are ornamented with triple rows of moire ribbon 
about half an inch wide, and this ribbon trimming is repeated 
in various ways on the waist. A good model fora school 
dress for a child from ten to twelve is a modification of the 
Empress dress worn by mamma or her older sisters. A gown 
in this shape is of mixed cheviot in tones of brown shot with 
lines of red, is made with a full gathered skirt, short jacket 
waist which opens over a full vest of red wool laid in pleats 
at the top, caught down with narrow brown braid. A pointed 
Empire belt of red wool striped with braid fastens around the 
waist and the coat sleeve is finished with a puff of wool at the 
top and a cuff of red wool striped with braid at the waist. 
Most of the sleeves on children’s dresses this season are full. 
Blouse dresses have sleeves flowing full from the shoulder 
and caught in at the cuff in a cluster of pleats, or a very full 
sleeve may be tucked from the arm-size nearly to the elbow, 
and from the wrist nearly to the elbow, leaving a small, full 
puff between. 


CHILDREN’S APRONS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Aprons this season are made of nainsook or lawn, low in 
the neck and without sleeves, but with full gathered skirts 
and sash backs. In the Mother Hubbard apron, the fullness 
extends from the low neck, but there are many aprons made 
this season with little waists, quite similar to the low necked 
sleeveless dresses worn with guimps in the summer. 

Warm felt skirts and balmorals of flannel are shown in the 
furnishing shops for children’s wear, although many mothers 
still use a cambric skirt in winter. Such a balmoral is a sen- 
sible addition to a child’s school wardrobe. The underskirt 
knit of Saxony yarn is frequently supersedes the old time 
flannel skirt and is much warmer. Both skirts and the 
drawers are buttoned on toa corded waist, which fits easily to 
the child’s figure and also supports the stockings with a sus- 
pender. A heavy shirt of soft wool, high in the neck and 
long sleeved, completes the underclothes of the child unless 
the mother chooses to add woolen drawers worn under the 
cambric drawers. In such case, the shape should be the 
short drawer which extends only to the knee where they are 
tucked under the black cashmere stocking which are almost 
universally worn during the cold weather by well dressed 
children. 

Heavy English calfskin shoes are worn for school and 
French kid boots with flexible soles for dancing school and 
party wear. 

CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


Fine felts in low-crowned, broad-brimmed shapes trimmed 
with silk or velvet ribbon and tips are worn by little children. 
A novelty is a felt which may be caught up at the rim, and is 
light in weight and flexible as a Leghorn straw. There are 
also some close cut beaver hats for little children, with wide 
flat brims. These are especially in red beaver, trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon and a cluster of small shiny, black tips. 
High Alpine-crowned hats are shone for older girls, in white 
and in light and dark colored felts, trimmed with loops of rib- 
bon to the crown or a wreath of bright wings. 

—Helena Rowe. 


THE sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

From the large aggregate of little things ; 

On these small cares of daughter, wife or friend, 

The almost sacred joys of home depend.—//annah More. 
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OOLD POTATOES. 

AND NINE Ways IN WHICH TO USE THEM. 

HERE are many families who never make 
any use of potatoes left from dinner; there 
are others who use the whole boiled and 
throw away the mashed. There is no veg- 
etable which may be made into more 
savory forms than the potato. Of the vari- 
ous ways of frying there need be but little 
mention. The whole ones cut in four large 

bh thtitrtrtrtrt slices are very good broiled over coals. 

Lyonnalse Potatoes 
Are prepared by cutting cold potatoes into small pieces, season 

with salt and pepper; add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 

Put a teaspoonful of butter on the fire in a sauce-pan; when hot 

add a slice of onion; fry brown; add potatoes and fry a light brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 

For one quart of potatoes cut very small, allow a large cupful of 
milk. Make a cream of the milk, one teaspoonful of flour and one 
tablespoonful of butter. When it is thick put a layer of potato in 
a baking dish, season with salt and pepper and pour on a little of 
the cream. Continue until all is used. Cover the top with rolled 
cracker crumbs and bits of butter. Bake twenty minutes. Serve 
in the baking dish. 

Potatoes with Cheese. 

Cut six cold potatoes into dice. Make a sauce by melting two 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add two tablespoonfuls of flour and pour 
on slowly one cupful of white stock and one cupful of milk; season 
with salt and pepper and add four heaped tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese. Puta layer of potato into a baking tin, and pepper ; cover 
with sauce, and so continue until all is used. Sprinkle with but- 
tered crumbs, and brown in the oven. 

Potato Salad. 

One of the best methods of serving cold potatoes is to make 
them into salad. Cut them in any convenient form, add one small 
onion finely chopped and a little celery. Mix thoroughly with a 
dressing made as follows: Break into a bowl the yolks of three 
eggs, add a pinch of red pepper, a teaspoonful of made mustard, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and beat hard. Add of best oil, beating con- 
stantly, enough to make the dressing as thick as cake batter alter- 
nating occasionally with a few drops of sharp vinegar. Finish by 
adding one cupful of thick cream—sweet or sour. 

Potato Croquettes 
Are good and are easily made. To mashed potatoes add pepper 

and salt, with sufficient egg to make a stiff paste; make it into 
balls of equal size, roll in fine crumbs, dip in egg and again roll in 
crumbs. When your fat is smoking hot put the croquettes in the 
wire basket and fry them, shaking lightly for about a minute. As 
soon as they are a golden brown they are done. 

Potato Cake. 

Mix mashed potato with pepper, salt, a small proportion of 
flour and a little baking-powder. Mix with milk to proper con- 
sistency, roll out to the thickness of an inch and cut in cakes; 
grease the frying-pan, lay in the cake and turn as griddle cakes 
are turned to cook both sides. 

Potatoes a la Provencale. 

Finely mashed potato seasoned with pepper and salt. For two 
pounds of the potato allow two ounces of grated cheese which has 
been mixed to a paste with butter; add a gill of milk and a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Put the mixture in afrying-pan, add 
the potato, mix well and stir till the mass is pale brown. Serve as 
a pyramid. 

Potato Scalloped with Cheese. 

Two pounds of finely mashed potato; add three ounces of 
melted butter, two ounces of grated cheese, a little pepper and 
salt. Fill small dishes with this and brown in the oven. Glaze 
them-over with melted butter and grated cheese, return one 
minute to the hottest part of the oven. Serve very hot. 


4 


Potato Mound. 
One-half of a cupful of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
pepper to taste, the well beaten whites cf four eggs added to six 


mashed potatoes. Stir all together lightly with a fork. Pile ina 
mound and brown. . 

Try these and see if you do not find them better than the 
potato in its simple form. Of the combinations of potato 
with meat or fish perhaps another paper may tell. One whose 
only idea of such combinations is hash has not learned the A, 
B, C of made dishes. People who will try these will never 
say as once I heard a woman, “ It’s no use saving potato. We 
think cold potatoes are only good to give to the pigs.” That 
is an ignorance which should be enlightened. 

—D. M. M. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MODERN ROMANOE. 
She had studied all of the “‘ ologies,” 
Knew all about Latin and Greek, 
Italian and Spanish could read and write, 
And French and German speak ; 


Could sing like a seraph or nightingale, 
Was pretty well up in art; 

She graduated from the Harvard Annex, 
And then—she lost her heart. 


There were moonlight walks, a sail or two, 
A drive, when the day was done; 
Ribbons, laces, a wedding march, 
And then—they twain were one. 


A run to Europe, then home again, 
Receptions and balls, a score; 

Then they settled down to life’s routine, 
And the honeymoon was o’er. 


Alas! for their life’s ship tossing now 
*Mong the breakers of ‘‘ Something to Eat;”’ 
Alas! that the love of a man should depend 
On a bit of dread and meat. 


But a dinner of herbs though seasoned with Jove, 
On the palate at last will pall, 

And he longed for the flesh pots of Egypt, 
And the fatted ox in the stall. 


The cook grew “ uppish”’ and “ put on airs,” 
When she didn’t know salmon from cod, 

And she found, too late, she had married a man 
Instead of a demi-god. 


Romance and poetry slipped away, 
And Love—the gay little sinner— 

Pouted, then out of the window flew 
When she couldn’t cook the dinner. 


What did she do? Had she been a man 
I presume she’d have “‘ taken to drink,” 

But, being a woman, she just sat down, 
On the state of affairs to think. 


The thing was done ; it was no use now 
To say she had been “a fool ;” 

So she quietly donned her wraps and went 
At once to a cooking school. 


Poetry never came back again 
And Romance was lost, or dead, 
But Love came shyly flitting back 
As soon as she /earned to make bread. 


The moral of this is so plain, I’m sure 
You may read if you will but look,— 
Study as much as you please, but be sure 
If you marry you know how to cooé. 


—Liszsie M. Hadley. 


In sleep, when fancy is let loose to play, 

Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day; 

Though further toil his tired limbs refuse, 

The dreaming hunter still the chase pursues. 

The judge abed dispenses still the laws, 

And sleeps again o’er the unfinish’d cause ; 

The dozing racer hears his chariot roll, 

Smacks the vain whip, and shuns the fancied goal. 

Me, too, the Muses in the silent night, 

With wonted chimes of jingling verse delight.— Claudius. 
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BUREAU DRAWERS. 


Dip Any OnE Ever Have TOO MANY OF THEM? 


HOMELY theme, but any theme 
that has the home as a part of its 
inherent value is worth discours- 
ing on in these pages. Besides, 
common things make up the bulk 
of our daily lives; and if we would 
make our lives good or great, we 
must early learn that the only way 
to do it is to bring uncommon 
qualities of mind and heart, to 
bear upon common things. What 
are the uncommon qualities that 
must be brought to bear upon 
common bureau drawers? Order, 
neatness, system, conscientious- 

: ness and generosity. Alas, that I 
must enumerate these qualities as uncommon, and, alas! 
that you must agree with me! 

“ Plenty of bureau drawers,” is a phrase that savors of lux- 
ury. You who have never had “ plenty ” can fully guess at it. 
You who have a/ways had “ plenty” cannot appreciate your 
blessing. You who have mof had and now dave “ plenty” will 
be quite ready to call it luxury. In this connection it may be 
well for me to touch upon the last quality enumerated in my 
list—generosity. 

Most of us must share our bureaus, and it is very hard not 
to be selfish in the matter. If there are four drawers the 
two upper are usually most convenient and desirable. A 
good way to do is for the one who has the upper drawer to 
take the lowest also, unless, indeed, it is the deepest and 
best, in which case it should belong to the other. This 
should always be a question of right, not might. 

Ordinary bureau drawers, such as most of us use, should 
be nicely covered with paper on the bottom. This saves the 
wood-work from dust or stain from any unfortunate liquid 
that may leak or spill into it, and renders the cleaning of the 
drawer simple. If you have but one or two drawers for all of 
your things it is well to have boxes for the smaller articles 
and thus keep them separate and nice, as such drawers are 
apt to be crowded. 

“ This end for this and that end for that,” is an indispens- 
able rule if you would have comfort and save time. All 
articles of the same kind should be together in a neat little 
pile and the pile always in its own place in the drawer. Large 
articles in one end, small in the other, those frequently used 


- in the front, and those seldom called for in the rear part of 


the drawer. This same plan applies to the boxes, put the 
nicer, least worn trifles at the bottom, and those you need 
often on top, handy for “grabbing ; ” for there are few of us 
who do not grab occasionally. 

If you are fortunate enough to have one of those elegant 
bureaus that have compartment drawers, you should never 
open one of them without an appreciative sense of your 
good fortune. Or, if you can take an ordinary drawer 
to the nearest cabinet-maker and have him divide it to 
suit you, again you should open it with the same sense. 
If we are grateful for each little extra added comfort 
life will be brighter by just so much, and we will have a 
keener sense to discover our blessings. Happy are you if 
you can say, “My dig drawer and my “Z#tle drawer” and 
if you can put an “s,” upon the ends of those two nouns 
“Big” and “little” go a 
toward simplifying our care of our bureau 


you should be doubly happy. 

long way 

drawers. 
There is sometimes trouble about things dropping behind 


the full drawers, and often we do not know it and think they 
are lost. 

The old adage, “ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” holds as good here as it does in most other places. 
Put your “ slippery” things (of course these are the starched 
ones) on the bottom of the drawer, or else at the very front 
of it. They are usually the ones that slide back and down. 
As you draw the drawer open, the top wood-work of the 
bureau, above the drawer, catches such afticles and slips 
them away out of sight. Even if you find it out at once and 
recover them, they are apt to be mussed and soiled, too, if 
there is any dust behind the drawer. 

This brings me to the drawer “rests.” In ordinary living 
rooms that are swept once a week or oftener, a good deal of 
dust will accumulate all through the bureaus, especially upon 
the rests for the drawers. All these should be frequently 
dusted through the year. I know of a family in whicha 
fine all-wool flannel shirt was lost. Great was the search for 
this valuable article. many the theories and suspicions over its 
disappearance, but all of no avail. At last, after two years, 
all the drawers of the bureau were taken out for spring clean- 
ing. There, behind the bottom one, (it was lost from the top 
one) was found “ that flannel shirt,”—dusty and moth eaten. 
To say the very least, it was a sad reflection on the house- 
keeper, or the bureau-keeper rather, for she was the only one 
who had the exclusive right to take out and clean those 
bureau drawers. For each one should have his or her bureau 
privileges sacredly, private and personal. I know of nolittle 
thing that annoys me so much as to have some one go to my 
drawer. 

Do you all know what a “ ridding up time” is? I guess 
so. Well, some persons have it once a week, some once a 
month and some when they “cannot find a blessed thing in 
that drawer.” 

Now, it is my modest opinion and I wish to express it 
loudly and widely, that there should be no “ridding up” 
times. Xeef your drawer in order. It is by far the easiest 
way, and, oh! such a comfort and saving of time and patience. 

There is a saying. ‘“ Alady is known by her gloves and 
shoes.” Some think it wrong to try to improve on good, old 
things, but I feel very much like saying, “ A lady is known 
by her gloves, shoes and bureau drawers,” for neatly kept 
bureau drawers mean a great deal. They must mean the 
uncommon qualities brought to bear upon common things, 
and that always signify goodness, to a certain extent, and 
culture. And do we not all desire to be cultured? 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


A foe to all honor, all virtue, and good, 

Is this serpent of most multitudinous brood; 

Not only in coverts of dark does it lurk, 

But we see in our midst its most venomous work. 

In the whitest of souls it leaves its foul slime, 

And its victims are many ;—the man in his prime, 
The beautiful maiden, the wife and the child, 

The bride whose young life has been all undefiled 
Have cause to be wary, for nothing, alas! . 
Has so venomed a fang as “ the snake in the grass.” 


I mind me this moment of some I have seen, 
Circumspect as to conduct, and honest of mien, 

But I know of the poison that lies out of sight, 

And I know of the wrong they will make of the right; 
So, in crossing life’s highway, I watch for the foe 
Who is waiting to lay all my fondest hopes low; 

I watch for the enemy, wary and wise 

As the serpent in Eden, who comes in disguise ; 

And I wish that all others could avoid as they pass, 
This worst of all reptiles, “‘the snake in the grass.” 


—Helen A. Manville. 
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JUST BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 

THe TuRKEY—How To CLEAN, StuFF, TRUSS AND ROAST IT. 

there are so many people who are not 
‘7, familiar with the best method of pre- 
paring poultry for the table—I will give 
minute directions. Pick out the pin 
feathers and singe the hairs and down 
over blazing paper. Then wash the 
skin of the turkey thoroughly in warm 
water in which a little soda has been 
dissolved. It is better to do this before 
the bird has been cut. The drumstick 
of aturkey is greatly improved by re- 
moving the tendons, which always be- 
come hard and bony in baking. Cut 
carefully through the skin below the 
leg-joint, but do not cut the tendons; 
bend the leg at the cut by pressing it 
on the edge of the table, and break off 
the bone. Then pull out the tendons, one at a time, with the 
fingers ; or, all at once, by putting the foot of the fowl against 
the casing of a door that opens towards you, then pressing 
the door hard against the foot, and pulling onthe leg. The 
tendons will come out attached to the foot, but if they are 
once cut they can never be removed. There is an ad- 
vantage in breaking the leg below instead of at the joint, as 
the ends of the bones afford more length for trussing, and, 
after roasting, this is easily bro’ en off, leaving a clean un- 
burned joint for the table. 

Cut off the head. Slip the skin back from the neck and 
cut the neck off half way down, or close to the body if you 
prefer, but always leave the skin longer than the neck, so it 
may be folded over on the back. Remove the wind-pipe and 
turn the skin over; pull the crop away from the neck and 
breast and cut it off close to the opening into the body. If 
the bird be not drawn at the market make a circular cut 
around the vent to free the end of the intestine. Cut out 
the oil bag in the tail. Make a horizontal incision through 
the skin one inch above the vent and wide enough to insert 
the two fingers. Keepthe fingers close to the breast bone 
until you can reach in beyond the gizzard and heart, and 
loosen the membranes on either side down toward the back. 
Then draw out the whole mass, and afterward remove the 
lungs which lie close to the ribs and the soft brown kidneys 
found in the hollow of the back. 

Wash the bird quickly in warm soda water and then in cold 
water and wipe dry. Washing does not mean soaking in a 
pan of water, but a quick rubbing all over and rinsing. 

Place the fowl in a deep bowl! and put in the stuffing at the 
end of the neck until the breast is filled round and plump. 
Draw the neck skin together at the end and sew it over on 
the back. Put the remainder of the stuffing into the body at 
the other opening. Use enough to fill in lightly. 

The best and most wholesome stuffing is made by crumb- 
ling the soft inside of a loaf of stale bread; moisten the 
crumbs slightly with melted butter, and season with salt, 
pepper and thyme. The steam from the fowl will furnish 
sufficient moisture, and the stuffing will be light and delicate 
instead of soggy, rank and heavy. 

Draw the thighs close to the body and put a long skewer 
through the thigh into the body and out through the opposite 
thigh. If the incision be made as directed, the ends of the 


drumsticks may be put through the opening and out at the 
vent, and then fastened to the tail with a skewer or with 
twine ; but, if made in the usual way, cross the drumsticks over 
the tail. Turn the tips of the wings back and keep them in 
position close te the body (not up on the breast) by running a 


skewer through one wing, under the breast and out through 
the other wing. Wind a string from the tail to the skewer in 
the thigh, then up the back to the one in the wing, across the 
back to the other wing, then down to the opposite thigh and 
tie firmly at the tail. 

Put the turkey on a rack in a pan, rub well with butter, salt 
and flour. Put it into a hot oven for five minutes or until the 
flour begins to color; then reduce the heat and add a pint 
of water. Melt one-quarter cupful of butter in a cupful of hot 
water and baste with it often, until some of the fat of the turkey 
has been drawn out into the pan; or spread a piece of clean 
paper with soft butter and lay it over the turkey. When the 
paper is dry and brown lay on another piece, and when this 
is dry baste with the dripping and add more water as it boils 
away. Baste often and when half done dredge again with 
flour, to give the outside a frothy appearance. Cook the tur- 
key slowly after the first slight browning, and quicken the 
fire the last half hour if the bird be not sufficiently browned. 
An eight or ten pound turkey will cook in two or three 
hours. It is done if the thigh seems tender when pierced 
with a small fork, and appears as if it would separate easily 
from the body. 

Remove the turkey to a small pan and keep it warm while 
you make the gravy. Pour off nearly all the fat from the drip- 
ping pan. The water will be nearly if not wholly gone. Set the 
pan on the stove, and stir two tablespoonfuls of dry flour into 
the fat. Scrape off all the brown fat that has adhered to the 
edges and add more flour till the fat is all absorbed. When 
the fat and flour are brown, and not until then, add gradually 
the boiling water. As it thickens, at first it will seem as if 
the fat and flour would separate, but continue to add boiling 
water ; stir constantly and you will soon have a smooth, brown 
gravy, free from grease. Add more salt and strain it before 
serving. Heat the chopped giblets in a little of the water in 
which they were boiled, and add half of the gravy. Serve 
the remainder of the gravy plain. 


TO CLEAN THE GIBLETS. 


Slip off the thin membrane round the heart, and cut out the 
veins and arteries. Remove the liver, and cut off all that looks 
green near the gall bladder being careful not to break it. 
Trim the fat and membranes from the gizzard; cut through 
the thick part, open it and remove the inner lining without 
breaking. Cut off all the white gristle, and use only the 
thick fleshy part. Rinse them all in cold water, then put 
them into fresh cold water and simmer until tender. The 
neck and tips of the wings are often cooked with the giblets. 
___—Mary J. Lincoln. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 

Use a penny to remove paint spots from glass. 

Different flavors of cake should be kept in separate vuar-. 

Use a silver spoon in cooking mushrooms. ‘The silver will 
be blackened if any injurious quality ‘s present. 

If cream soups are to stand any lengtn of time after being 
prepared, place a damp towel over the dish to prevent a scum 
from rising. 

If you are obliged to leave a basket of clothes that have 
been dampened for ironing, longer than usual, put them in a 
dry place away from artificial heat and they will not mildew 
or sour for days. 

If the handles of stove brushes are kept clean from the 
first, that part of the work will seem no dirtier than any other 
about the house. It is an excellent plan to use a paint brush 
for putting on the blacking, also use plenty of fresh news- 


apers. 
—Kathryn Maher, 
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A NEW OLUB. 
AND A GooD Work IN A PoINT oF USEFULNESS. 

ALKS about housekeeping are too 
common ; every paper has its col- 
umn devoted to kitchen life; by 
this time most every woman knows 


S 
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VEY V, Y all the “ best ways.” I overheard 
\ this in a hotel parlor. The woman 
N is mistaken. Ignorance abounds 

NY Vj AN still. A young girl in the town 
\ ; Sooecemmens where I am boarding is dying of 
ILL consumption, and she, as well as 


mM NANT the woman who cares for her, “ think 

\ hil HI too much airing bad for a sick per- 

AWWW son.” So bed and chamber are sadly 

neglected in this respect. A com- 

mercial traveler tells me in the town of W—— there is but 

one boarding-house where a decent meal can be had. Most 

of the food offered to boarders is badly cooked in an un- 

ventilated kitchen, and served ina dining-room never aired 

in the winter. I asked him in regard to other towns and was 
told the same story. 

On the Cape where his business takes him, they always 
make his bed in winter as soon as he leaves it, so that it will 
be warm at night! 

How can such people be reached, instructed,—civilized ? 
They do not have the best reading on sanitary subjects. The 
price of Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems large to one whose dol- 
lars are few and earned by fatiguing toil. 

There are “fresh air funds,” rides for the poor and infirm, 
all sorts of generous things done for the unfortunate, more 
and more are the people of the land, especially women, try- 
ing to give this dark world a push towards the light. Why 
should not I? I have made one feeble push and wish the 
readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING would help. I have given 
the consumptive one of my numbers of Goop HouseKEEp- 
ING wherein the case of the sick is interestingly discussed, 
the need of ventilation made prominent. A Cape woman 
has three numbers bestowed on her. A discouraged, listless 
country woman has all the chapters of “The Mind Cure 
Club” (written some time ago,) to read and ponder. Some 
numbers I am anxious to keep, but in the rush of the day 
and accumulations on my library table it is uncertain as to 
my ever reading them again. All the persons, with one ex- 
ception, to whom I have loaned or given numbers of my 
Goop HousEKEEPING, never knew there was such a publica- 
tion before. 

I did not expect to increase the circulation, that was not 
my aim, I am not quite good enough to be an unsalaried 
canvasser. I was vexed and sad over the woeful igno- 
rance that I met at every turn. Not being gifted, lacking 
magnetic power so desirable in the preacher, I sent this fin- 
ished but silent preacher, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, on a fresh 
air and good food mission. It is doing good. Some of my 
parish are now taking Goop HousEKEEPING for themselves. 
The recipes and items I particularly wish to preserve I Copy 
into a book, then I can give away that number to one who 
needs to be informed on many points. The world is full of 
clubs, and societies of a helpful nature, why can’t there be 
another? Dear reader send your magazine about, a taste 
here and there of good things, bites are wonderful promot- 
ers of appetite, they will surely want more, and in time buy 
for themselves. If so take up another set of parishioners. 


Try Harry Wadsworth’s plan, lend a hand, in this simple un- 
selfish way and it will in time be more than Ten times One 
as to results. 

—Ffauline Fleming. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goov HOuSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zaitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONNECTICUT ELECTION CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one give in your Cozy Corner, the recipe for making 
Connecticut Election Cake—the real old-fashioned kind I mean. 
Des Motnes, Iowa. A MINNESOTA HOUSEWIFE. 


REMOVING WINE STAINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of your numerous contributors give me a receipt for 
removing claret and other wine stains from linen table cloths and 
napkins and greatly oblige? FF, 3..C. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MILDEW STAINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your readers tellme an easy and quick way to take 
mildew stains out of scrim curtains? We rented our cottage this 
summer and upon our return found thirteen pairs spoiled with 
mildew. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

SALEM, N. J. 


MOTH ON THE FACE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

May I ask through your valuable paper if there is any honest 
remedy for moth on the face, and if it can be removed by a course 
of medicine, ifso, what? If any of your readers know of anything, 
not counting face powders, will they please inform 

PHILADELPHIA. ONE OF THE AFFLICTED. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S PUMPKIN PIES. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you give me a recipe for Pumpkin Pies, as made in the 
family of Daniel Webster, in his old home in New Hampshire? 
One of my family having once eaten “ Pumpkin Pie,” in that 
region, declares that nectar and Ambrosia are nothing to it, and 
its praises have been chanted until I cannot rest until a recipe for 
it is obtained. Mrs. A. H. G. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SIMPLE RICE PUDDING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. D. T. W., of Salisbury, Conn., wishes a recipe for simple 
rice pudding. I will give her mine which I think is very nice. 
One cupful of rice washed nice, one quart of milk, steam until 
tender, if more milk is needed heat it when tender, add one cupful 
of sugar, one cupful of milk, a little salt, nutmeg, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, one cupful of raisins, bake twenty minutes in a hot 
oven. Mrs. H. A. H. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


COOKING OATMEAL. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

To one cupful or half pint of oatmeal add one quart of cold 
water, and a teaspoonful of salt. Stir,all together thoroughly in a 
common bean pot, which it is well to keep for this particular use. 
After this has stood two hours, place it in the oven for two hours 
more, and it will come to the tea table a light, fluffy, and appetiz- 
ing dish. It should not be over stirred during the four hours, nor 
should the cover of the pot be removed until the moment of serv- 
ing. Oatmeal of medium coarseness yields better results than 
the fine, when prepared in this way. This dish will be founda 
welcome addition to the family tea in cold weather and with many 
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takes the place largely of bread. It hasalso the merit of being easily | Second row. (Inside row) two dc into the first stitch of the two 


prepared, as the ingredients can be mingled directly after dinner, 


chain over the first of the three dc in previous row, miss one 


and nothing remains but to place in the oven at the proper time. | shell, one sc in the sc- between the first and second shells; * on 


If the fire is low or slow, it is well to allow an extra hour cr half 
hour for baking. Oatmeal prepared in this way is more delicate 
and more easily digested than when cooked by the ordinary pro- 
cess, and is relished by persons who have been in the habit of 
avoiding this article of diet., E. W. 


GRAPE CATSUP AND GRAHAM BREAD. 
\ editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I inclose a rule for Grape Catsup: Eight pounds of grapes, 
four pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar, three tablespoonfuls 
of ground cloves, three tablespoonfuls of cinnamon. Boil all to- 
gether two hours, then strain through colander, and bottle. 

I will also give my rule for Graham bread: Make a sponge as 
for white bread, one quart of warm water, one tablespoonful of 
lard, two tablespoonfuls of white sugar, half a cupful of yeast, 
flour enough for a stiff batter, about one quart. Set this aside for 
four or five hours till light. Have ready two quarts of Graham 
flour, a tablespoonful of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
into which pour the risen sponge, and proceed the same as for 
white bread. Mrs. E. M. H. 

CANASTOTA, N. Y. 

BLACK ANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For several summers my pantry and china closet have been in- 
vaded by black ants. I have tried various ways suggested in the 
papers, to get rid of them. The first of this summer they made 
their usual appearance. My daughter says, “Mother, something 
must be done.” Lemon pie left over night presented a lively ap- 
pearance in the morning. What could I do? I could think of 
nothing more effectual than taking their lives. I did so and was 
perfectly successful in clearing them. How did I doit? I puta 
pint of water in a large tin basin with a few spoonfuls of kerosene. 
When I found an article ot food invaded, I held the plate or dish 
over the basin, and gently assisted them off, into the water and 
kerosene. I repeated the process as often as I found them about. 
In a few days I had no more trouble from them. M. D. 

READING, MAss. 


FAVORS FOR LADIES RECEPTIONS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to an “Inquirer from Ohio” in No. 89 of your 
bright and useful magazine—Goop HOUSEKEEPING—let me make 
the following suggestion: A new idea which will be used this 
winter with regard to receptions, will be to have each guest 
presented with a “ Flower poem.” This is a little satin or paper 
covered book, painted with some flower and a poem on the 
same flower within on the inner leaves. The monogram of the 
hostess is often on the outside of one cover. Some hostesses 
select their favorite flower and have all the favors on it, also the 
general decorations, while others prefer more variety. These 
little books are not expensive and should you care to see one, if 
you will write to me (the editor will perhaps forward your letter) I 
can send you one, also the prices, and can give you the address of 
a person who arranges receptions, dinners, etc., including the 
refreshments. A. 

GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


AN INFANT’S CROCHETED SACK. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

For the lady who wanted rules for a crocheted sack for an 
infant, I send the following very pretty one. The sack is 
crocheted in shell stitch in alternate rows, which form an outside 
and inside pattern, the increasing is done by working an extra 
shell between two shells in the first stitch of the two chain on top 
of the single crochet of inside row. Two skeins of cream white 
saxony yarn anda bone hook of medium size is required. To 
learn the stitch make a chain of 20 stitches. 

First row. (Outside row) miss one, three dc in next stitch, miss 
one, one sc, in next stitch of foundation chain * on top of this sc 
make one chain, and in the same loop as the sc make three dec, 
miss one, one sc into next stitch.* Repeat from * to * ending the 
row with an sc in the last stitch of chain, then two chain and turn. 


top of this sc make one chain and in the same loop as the sc make 
two dc, miss the next shell, one sc in the sc between the next two 
shells ; * Repeat from * to * and turn. 

Third row. (Outside row) two chain, three dc in the first stitch of 
the two chain (over the first of the two dc), miss shell, on sc in the 
sc between the first and second dc, * on top of this sc make one 
chain and in the same loop as the sc make three dc, miss the next 
shell, one sc in the sc between the next two shells; * repeat from 
* to * to end of row. 

Remember in working this stitch to alternate the outside and in- 
side pattern. 

To commence the sack make a chain of eighty-six stitches. 

First row. Work as in the first row of above directions forty- 
one shells. 

Two and three rows like the second and third of the above forty- 
one shells. 

Fourth row. Make nine shells, increase in the tenth one shell, 
make two shells, increase in next one shell, this begins the 
shoulder gore on top of sleeve. The increasing in the sack is 
only in the shoulder gores. Work eighteen shells, increase in 
nineteenth, two shells, increase in next, ten shells (forty-five shells) 

Fifth row, without increase. 

Sixth row. Work nine shells, increase in tenth, four shells, 
increase in next, eighteen shells, increase in nineteenth four shells, 
increase in fifth, ten shells (forty-nine shells.) 

Seventh row. Without increase. 

Eighth row. Like sixth, except you make six shells across 
shoulder gore (fifty-three shells.) 

Ninth row. Without increase. 

Tenth row. Like the eight, except you make eight shells in each 
shoulder gore (fifty-six shells.) 

Eleventh row. Without increase. 

Twelfth row. Like sixth row, except that you make ten shells 
for shoulder ( sixty shells). 

Thirteenth row. Without increase. 

This finishes the shoulder gore and half of sleeve. Leave the 
sack and go on with the sleeves. In making the rest of each 
sleeve you must turn and work back and forth, not round and 
round, at the same time joining the sleeve in each row with an sc 
in the sc of previous row. Proceed in this way until you have 
worked ten rows; the last row forms the inside row of shells of 
two double crochets. 

For the sleeve border make * two dc drawn out loosely about 
one-fourth of an inch in length on the first dc of previous row of 
every shell; one chain, two dc on the next dc. * Repeat from star 
to star. (These long stitches are for inserting ribbon.) 

Second row. One chain, two dc in the two dc of previous row, 
one chain, two dc in the next dc; repeat. Work a shell around 
the sleeve thus: One sc between the two dc of previous row, * on 
top of this sc, make one chain and in the same loop as the sc make 
three dc, one sc between the next two dc. Repeat from star. 
This finishes the sleeves. 

Now go on with the sack and work nine rows of shells, mak- 
ing the last row with the inside shells. 

Work a border across the bottom of sack and around the neck 
as follows : Two dc drawn out very loosely in the one chain on top 
of the sc, one chain, miss one shell, two dc in the next chain, miss 
the next shell: repeat. 

Second row. One dc (very loose) into every stitch of previous 
row. Repeat this row five times. These seven rows complete 
the border at bottom of sack. On the neck work two ¢@c drawn 
out loosely, under the chain and through first de of the three dc 
of shell made in beginning of sack, two dc in next dc of shell; 
repeat. Make a row of shells around the sack, beginning at the 
edge, thus: One sc in the two chains of first shell, one chain, five 
dc, all under the same two chains, miss one shell, one sc in the 
next two chains, one chain, three dc under the same two chains. 
Repeat along the front of sack. At the bottom miss three dc and 
proceed as above. Take blue satin ribbon, insert it in the long 
stitches worked for it across the bottom around neck and sleves. 

VANCOUVER BARRACKS, W. T. Mrs. JOSEPH EICHENLAUB. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 88, 89 and 90.) 


138.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


Answers.— 
1. Hood. g. Archbishop Laud. 
2. Howe. 10. Hugh Capet. 
3. Hull. 11. Jefferson Davis. 
4. Maid of Orleans. 12. Queen Elizabeth. 
5. Earl of Warwick. 13. St. Paul. 
6. The Manin the Iron Mask. 14. St. Patrick. 
7. Clovis. 15. Atilla. 
8. St. Peter. ae 

142.—Il. 

Answers.— 
1. Cromwell. g. Darius. 
2. Robespierre. 10. Champlain. 
3. Titus. 11. John Tyler. 
4. Robin Hood. 12. Washington. 
5. Walpole. 13. Queen Anne. 
6. Martin Luther. 14. Saladin. 
7. Cardinal Wolsey. 15. James I of England. 
8. Peter the Great. 

139.—HIDDEN WORDS. 

Answers.— 
1. Adeb. 11. Hat 21. Stall. 
2. Al. 12. He. 22. Tall. 
3. As. 13. Hen 23. Test. 
4. At. 14. Il. 24. Testa. 
5. Brig. 15. Lee. 25. Till. 
6. Bright. 16. Leet 26. Us. 
7. Debut. 17. Mad. 27. We. 
8. Ethe. 18. Mus 28. Wee. 
9. Fad. 19. Rig. 29. Weet. 
10. Flee. 20. Right 


Answer.—Web-stirs Dick-shun-a-rye—Webster’s Dictionary. 


Answer.— 


Key.—abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 


140.—CHARADE. 
Answer.—An-tip-odes. 
141.—METAGRAM. 


Answer.—t. Strain. 2. Train. 3. Rain. 4. Fain. 5. Gain. 
Lain. 7. Main. 8. Pain. 9. Sain. 


143.—PHONETIC CHARADE. 


144.—AUTUMN SCENE. 
Answer.—Cattle-Show. 


145.—UNFINISHED SENTENCES. 
Answers.—1. Andrew. Warned. Warden. Wander. 


2. Danger. Gander. 
Read. 


3. Dear. Dare. 
4. Owes. Woes. 


5. Bowls. Blows. 


Garden. 


146.—CRYPTOGRAPHICAL POEM. 


—xyzabcdefghi j klmnopqrstuvw. 
SHAM-SHAM’s Story. 


My recollectest thoughts are those 
Which I remember yet, 

And bearing on, as you’d suppose, 
The things I don’t forget. 


But my resemblest thoughts are less 
Alike than they should be; 

A state of things, as you’ll confess, 
You very seldom see. 


And yet the mostest thought I love 
Is what no one believes— 

That I’m the sole survivor of 
The famous Forty Thieves. 


—Charles E. Carryl, in Davy and the Goblin. 


147.—AN ENIGMA. 
Answer.—A good dinner. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


Mrs, “ F. M.,” New York City, sends a good list of answers to 
puzzles published in GooD HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 88 and 89. Her 
answers to two of the “real hard ” ones—Nos. 138 and 142—were 
acceptable, but she “skipped ” characters (4), (10) and (14) of No. 
138 and (7), (10) and (15) of No. 142. Nos. 139, 141, 143, 144 and 145 
go on record as having been correctly answered by Mrs. “ F. M.” 

But “H. C. R.,” Norwich Town, Ct., comes out one better in 
answering No. 142, only failing to discover two of the characters— 
(13) and (15). This “ quick witted ” correspondent sends correct 
answers to Nos. 143, 144, 145 and 146. 

The most complete list of answers comes from Mrs. “C. B. R. 
H.,” Melrose Highlands, Mass., who correctly answers Nos. 139, 
141, 143, 144, 145 and 146, having, also, excellent success with the 
“ Historical Characters "—Nos. 138 and 142. Character (3) of the 
first, however, she made “ Sterne,” and (10) of the last “St. John.” 
“Cape, Pay, Go, D, A—Cape Pagoda” fills the requirements of 
No. 140 very well although not the answer assigned the charade. 


148.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
III. 


1. Old Rough and Ready. 
2. To the name of the king who died on Flodden Field add a 
kind of bonnet. 
3. What a toper said when a half-glass was given him. 
4. A foreign ruler in Egypt and an abbreviation. 
5. One of the twelve Apostles and a letter of the alphabet. 
6. The Christian name ofa court favorite of the time of Charles 
II of England and a relation. 
7- Ona man’s face. 
8. On one’s foot, and a Scotch patriot. 
g. The Sage of Monticello. 
10. The Old Man Eloquent. 
11. A dog of a heavenly color. 
12. A foreign coin and that part of the Thanksgiving turkey 
that remains-at the close of the feast. 
13. A sable ruler. 
14. A royal Bluebeard. 
15.— 
“ This merry, lazy, ‘vicious king is well described as one 
Who never foolish thing had said or ever wise one done.” (Zng/ish.) 
LouIsE M. PHILLIPS. 


149.—BILL OF FARE. 


The first time I gave a dinner party I remember we had some 
little difficulty in selecting the dishes and arranging the order in 
which they were to be served. My husband suggested that our 
guests might feel a (1) —— ——orous at first. The soup 
must be clear, as he didn’t like to strain (2) it. The fish he 
was not particular about so long as it (3) good. Some 
French or (4) hould follow this. He was something 
of a croaker, but I told him not to (5) ————hould be all right. 
For a roast, I said that if a (6) - would get I would stuff it. 
As for the punch to follow this, I had a (7) tic idea of what it 
should be. After that comes the salad, (8) ‘‘ —-——- have a nice 
one,” he suggested. ‘“ Then make (9) —ome cheese,” I said. 
“What kind of cream?” I asked. “I have (10) —_-——roused 
prejudice against lemon,” he replied. “Any kind of fruit will do,” 
I said to him. Although this made him (11) said, “ Very 
well; our bill of fare 1s now complete.” 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., NOVEMBER 10, 1888. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HovuSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


VOLUME VIII. 

With the present issue, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING passes another 
half yearly milestone and starts out on its prosperous journey at 
the commencement of Volume Eight. 

At the outset, three and one half years ago, we said: 

“To produce and perpetuate perfectidén—or as near unto per- 
fection as may be attainéd in the Household—is the purpose and 
mission of GooD HOUSEKEEPING.” 

With the same purpose constantly in mind, we have “kept the 
even tenor of our way” in the plain performance of the duties in- 
cumbent upon the conduct of our enterprise, avoiding the trivial, 
the meretricious and the sensational, and sticking closely to our 
text of effort to serve “The Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household.” 

Loyalty to this sentiment, and faithfulness in dealing with the 
realities which it inculcates has not been without its reward. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has found a welcome place in thousands of homes, 
not only in every section of our own country but in many places in 
foreign lands. And it has met with a cordial reception and commen- 
dation from the Press of the world at large, such as has never be- 
fore been awarded to a serial publication.. The grateful responses 
from our readers, and the volumes of printed “Good Words,” 
which we hold as treasures most precious, are more convincing 
than any words of our own could be, that GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
has been widely received both as a necessity and a luxury in the 
Homes of the World. We have quoted from time to time, from 
many of these favors, and did space admit, would gladly give all 


of them a place in our pages. As evidence that the especial | 


interest in our enterprise does not abate as our issues increase, we 
give a few of the many freshly received commendations and 


earnest appreciations of our efforts and of the hearty good wishes 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s long life and future success: : 


“Joy IN THE FAMILY.” 


“Your excellent magazine made its first appearance on my library 
table some two years since, and with the coming of each number, there 
is joy in the family, for always some excellent suggestion, some de- 
licious recipe, some word of wisdom toward the comfort and well-being 
of the household are there. If one cannot begin at the lowest round and 
reach the top, the very acme of perfection from its teachings, it is be- 
cause the ability to follow, and the energy to carry out its directions are 
lacking. * * * Allow me once more to express my great admiration 
of your efforts in behalf of ‘The Homes of the World’ and my appre- 
ciation of your success.”’ Mrs. A. H. G. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“THE BEsT PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND.” 
“I consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING the best publication of its kind, 


and seriously hope for its ever increasing success.”’ Mrs. F. M. 
New York CIty. 


FACTOR OF GooD ORDER IN THE KITCHEN.” 

“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a factor of good order in the kitchen. My 
faithful Bridget says it makes her ashamed to have anything wrong 
there, with the title staring her in the face.” Mrs. E. W. B. 

O1 City, Pa. 


“WHAT A FEW NUMBERS HAVE DONE.” 
“*T have only seen a few numbers of your journal. How it would 


have helped me could I have taken it long ago.” Mrs. A. M. C. 
NATICK, MAss. 


“ ALL Copy From It.” 
“T would rather take Goop HOUSEKEEPING than any magazine I 
know of. All copy from it, more or less, and I prefer the original.” 
PORTLAND, ME. Mrs. M. E. F. 


“Ir WILL NEVER Do To Miss a Copy.” 

“T think my subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING is just about to 
expire, and as it will never do to miss even one copy of that delightful 
magazine, I hasten to send the needful $2.50. Mas. A. L. L. 

ALTAMONTE, FLA. 


**THE Goop THINGS THEREIN.” 

“‘T am very much pleased with GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and my two 
daughters look for it with pleasurable anticipations for the good things 
therein.” &. 

NEw YorK CIty. 


“THE BEsT OF ITS KIND.” 


“T much enjoy Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is the best of its kind.” 
CorNING, N. Y. Mrs. H. C. H. 


*A CONSTANT READER.” 

“TI have been a constant reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING ever since 
Molly Bishop and Harry went to housekeeping and have enjoyed it 
very much indeed.” Mrs. D. H. B. 

PALMER, MAss. 


“PRACTICAL AND TRULY USEEUL.” 

“*Goop HousEKEEPING is the only practical and truly useful publica- 
tion of its kind I have ever seen.” Mas. C. L. B. 

NEw YorK CIty. 

“Tr 1s VERY MucH NEEDED.” 

“Tam very much interested in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is very 
much needed and gives a great deal’of useful, practical information, is 
high toned, and I am glad to see so many interested correspondents.” 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

WoRTH THAN TEN TIMES ITS SUBSCRIPTION.” 

** We enjoy the Fortnightly visits of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING so much, 
we could not get on without it. It is worth more than ten times its sub- 
scription price.” A SUBSCIBER. 

HALLOWELL, ME. 

Such quotations as the above might be continued to an indefinite 
and unseenfing extent, many of them being repetitions of what we 
have already given, but these are convincing to us, and must be to 
the world at large, that we are on the right track, It therefore only 
remains for us to add that the line of conduct marked out at the 
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first establishment of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be continued, as 
loyally and faithfully in the great future as it has been in the few 
past years of its existence, with the endeavor, as far as in us lies, 
to make it a medium of cheer and comfort, an assistant and friend 
to those who must needs tread the devious and perplexing ways 
of Household Life—a welcome companion to the Ministering 
Spirits of the Home. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR THANKSGIVING. 
THE HOUSEHOLD HARVEST HOME. 

The next issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be a special 
number and have a rich Bill of Fare for Thanksgiving Day 
discussion and digestion, prepared from rare, rich and racy literary 
supplies. 


THANKSGIVING BILL OF FARE. 

Mrs. D. A. Lincoln will have a Thanksgiving Dinner Bill of 
Fare, with instructions for its proper preparation and serving. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s excellent Thanksgiving Dinner, which she ar- 
ranges for our Table of Contents, will be one every way worthy 
of the giving of thanks over. As the Thanksgiving issue of 
Goop HousEKEEPING will be printed and mailed a full week 
before Thanksgiving Day, such housewives as wish may avail 
themselves of her aid in preparing their Thanksgiving Dinner. 

THE CELEBRATED PETERKIN FAMILY. 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s marvelous and mirth-provoking Peterkin 
Family, who have not appeared in public “ of late years,” will take 
prominent seats at our Dinner Table and will there relate the story 
of “ Thanksgiving at the Peterkins’,” drawn from their past annals, 
never before written out or thought of. The doings of the Peter- 
kin family, which have from time to time been recorded in the 
best and most popular publications of their day and generation, 
have become household words with those who appreciate and prize 
quiet humor, good natured satire and pleasant pastime. 

LITERARY DINNER, ILLUSTRATED. 

The Quiet Hours Department will present an illustrated Literary 
Dinner, of thirty-nine dishes, arranged in place on the table, with 
sixty guests. The names of the dishes and the guests will be as 
plainly characterized as may be, in riddle, and for the solution, 
or correct naming of the dishes and the guests, a prize will be 
awarded for the first correct solution, of an elegant Fruit Dish, 
from the celebrated Meriden Brittania Company’s Manufacture, 


and valued at $40. 
THANKSGIVING POEM. 


A charming Thanksgiving poem by Helen Chase, one of her 

best, is being handsomely illustrated for the opening page. 
THANKSGIVING STORY. 

“ Thanksgiving for Two,” a touching story of home life, by Olive 
E. Dana, will have prominent place, and the entire Bill of Fare will 
be of the best possible attainable materials and the whole will be 
served attractively and appetizingly. 


GOOD BOOKS FROM GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been the source of a number of 
very useful and much-prized books for the home, and is con- 
stantly adding to the list. Lucretia P. Hale’s latest volume, 
“Fagots for the Fireside,” published by Ticknor & Co., is a 
sample. Others have been those sterling volumes of Catherine 
Owen—‘ Ten Dollars Enough ” and “ Molly Bishop’s Family ”— 
and a third from her pen, “ Progressive Housekeeping,” is now in 
press. All these appeared first in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
the demand for their preservation in covers is strong testimony 
to the excellence and lasting value of the matter that is furnished 


in its columns. Of the six booklets issued from the Goop HousE- 
KEEPING press—“‘ Six Cups of Coffee,” “ In the Sick-Room,” 
“Perfect Bread,” “Lessons in Candy-Making,” “ Key to Cook- 
ing,” and “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners ’—all but the two 
last-named were first published as serial articles in GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. This is a record to be proud of, and the publishers 
have in mind to continually extend the list. The facts afford a 
hint upon which readers may improve—a subscription to GoopD 
HOUSEKEEPING gives first possession of all this valuable matter 
at only a fraction of its cost in book-form, and a vast amount of 
other equally valuable matter besides. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A fine poem by William Brunton, in manuscript fac-simile, 
sings a pean to her whom all men delight to honor—“‘ The Queen 
of All.” 

The Man in the Moon and his wife have come down in a special 
car and made our sublunary planet a visit. They are very inter- 
esting and interested critics of our life below and we may profit by 
their remarks. 

Breakfasts are still essential to daily living and biscuits are 
needful thereat. Miss Parloa’s chapter closes the series on 
breakfast breads with an appetizing installment. 

Aunt Rachel’s first letter on “ Quaker Housekeeping” gives 
promise of the very great value and interest that is to be expected 
from the series. 

The all-important points of ‘“ Table Etiquette ” merit the atten- 
tion of every person who would smoothly and comfortably fill his 
niche in the world. The installment of the series in this number 
treats of the laying of the table for the different meals of the day, 
and housekeepers will find that there is more in this branch of 
household science than they may have ascribed to it. 

More about House-bags. They area prolific topic, but what 
housekeeper doesn’t love to dip into it and make experiments. 

Be careful about fire in these days of cold snaps, with colder 
ones coming—and read about some of the danger sources on 
page 13. 

The children receive attention in the chapter on “ Family 
Fashions and Fancies,” and many fresh hints are given as to 
timely and proper clothing for them. 

Cold potatoes are not at all bad to eat, when properly prepared. 
There are at least nine good ways of preparing them, and they 
are enumerated by “ D. M. M.” 

Did any one ever have too many “ Bureau Drawers?” No. But 
economy is wealth in space in bureau drawers, and Juniata 
Stafford tells how to make the most of them. 

Thanksgiving is coming, and the Turkey will soon be the 
regnant bird of American households. Kill him, clean him, stuff 
him, truss him, roast him—but read first what Mary J. Lincoln 
says about it. 

Then, if you are tired, drop into the “ Cozy Corner ” a few 
minutes and enjoy yourself, and get something good. 

After the evening lamp is lighted “ Quiet Hours with the Quick 
Witted ” comes in play. Perhaps you will not wait till lamplight 
before dipping into it. 

The Editor’s Portfolio should not be passed over—it will help 
in the enjoyment of the rest of the Bill of Fare. 

Plenty of Poetry in this number, and it is good, too. 

Let no one go away unsatisfied. And don’t forget our Thanks- 
giving Dinner in the next issue,—there will be enough for all our 
great host of guests. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Two Lives of Gen. Sheridan. 

“The Life of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan,” prepared by Cols. 
Frank A. Burr and Richard J. Hinton for publication by J. A.& R. 
A. Reid of Providence, R. I., the announcement of which caused 
some unpleasant discussion during last summer, is out. The ex- 
plicit and moderate statement in self-defense with which the pub- 
lishers preface the book, may modify criticism of their course, 
unless it should still be held that publication should have been de- 
ferred to give the General’s “ Memoirs” the first entrance into 
the market. There is no profit, however, in further discussion of 
the matter, and it seems to us that there is room for both books on 
the library shelf—this as a study of the General’s career from the 
standpoint of an outside, though by no means indifferent or im- 
partial observer, and the “ Memoirs” as his personal record. It 
is far from being an exhaustive or thoroughly painstaking book, 
but is, in the main a well-written volume, though bearing evidence 
of the hasty work which the publishers confess was put into it. A 
more thorough revision, after the General’s death, of the portions 
written before that event would have improved it. It is marred, 
too, here and there, by criticism and expressions of opinion not 
always inserted with good judgment, by which we imply nothing 
as to their correctness. The book is very generously er .bellished 
with wood-cut portraits and other illustrations, including portraits 
of Gen. Sheridan’s father and mother, and two good ones of the 
General, and a copious index is included at the end. Providence, 
R.1.: J. A.& R. A. Reid. 

A life of Gen. Sheridan is a matter of course in the series of 
“Young Folks’ Heroes of the Rebellion,” and the recent death of 
the splendid cavalry hero of the war furnishes a proper occasion 
for the publishers to bring out a new edition. Itis the work of 
Rev. P. C. Headley, who is at home in biographical work of this 
kind, and it presents the career of the dashing and beloved leader 
in a form especially adapted to the study of the young American. 
A chapter is added covering the General’s life after the war and 


Teaching Geography. 

“ Methods and Aids in Teaching Geography,” by Prof. Charles 
F. King, president of the National Summer School of Methods 
and master of the Dearborn School at Boston, is a well-filled 
volume of over 500 pages that is apparently well-calculated to 
serve its purpose of helpfulness in teaching a knowledge of the 
world we live in. It is prepared for teachers and normal pupils, 
and is designed to furnish information and impart a knowledge of 
principles and methods. “ Principles,” “ Practice,” and “ Infor- 
mation” are its divisions, and Prof. King’s most salient motive 
appears to be to correct methods that he deems erroneous, to pro- 
mote a proper estimate of the place of geography among the 
studies of the schools. He is critical, but his book offers substi- 
tutes for all that he pulls down, and gives a very thorough outline 
of methods of teaching, courses of study, blackboard exercises, 
etc., based on the principles he expounds and advocates. Much 
attention is devoted to commercial geography, the importance of 
which he believes has been seriously neglected in the teaching of 
geography—a point against current methods of teaching which 
seems to us the strongest he has brought forward. Besides 
numerous illustrations, the volume gives a list of 1,000 books 
chosen with reference to the teacher’s needs. The book is nota 
text-book, but may be used in connection with any text-book and 
will help to make any of them of more practical usefulness in the 
teacher’s hands. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


For the Children. 


A volume of “ Mother Goose Melodies” with over 100 pleasing: 


illustrations, “the only correct edition” of these classics of child- 
hood, is one of the indispensables in the children’s library. Lee & 
Shepard’s Mrs. Partington’s edition bears the marks of the un- 
questionable authenticity and trustworthiness which a work of so 
important a nature must have to commend it to public confidence. 
Nothing in language is more certainly immortal than these melo- 
dies, and their dignity has been enhanced in this later generation 
by the effort to trace their origin to nature studies and nature 


23 
myths. The illustrations in this edition are very tasteful and ap- 
propriate. “Uncle Willis,” who has edited this volume of Mother 


Goose, is also the editor of “ Songs for Our Darlings,” and both 
are printed in uniform style. The songs include a large number 
of choice selections from current verse for children and young 
people, such standards as “The Night Before Christmas,” How 
the Gates Came Ajar,” and Mrs. Hemans’s “ Landing of the Pil- 
grims” not being overlooked. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Fagots for the Fireside. 

Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will recall the pleasure they 
received from the series of papers by Lucretia Peabody Hale in 
which, in the frame-work of a charming story, a great number 
of entertaining games and pastimes for evenings at home and 
social parties were brought to their attention and understanding. 
“ Fagots for the Fireside ” have now been published in book form 
with many additions, and a very charming book it makes, indis- 
pensable indeed in any well-regulated, healthy and happy house- 
hold. There are over a hundred of them—the games we mean— 
and families who want to play the book through this winter will 
need to begin at once. There will be no dull evenings in any 
household where this book finds its way. Mrs. Hale is the author 
of the immortal “ Peterkin Papers,” and many other good things, 
and her attractive methods of presenting the pleasant matters of 
which she writes much enhances the pleasure they afford. 


Dr. Charles Frederick Holder has spent a great deal of time cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of strange company in this world—the 
curious under life of which the human race at large knows so 
little, albeit having dominion over it. The results have often 
found their way into books full of charm and instruction. The 
present volume tells about Dr. Holder’s intercourse with and ob- 
servations of “wonder-wings, mulligongs, colossi, etc.,” with a 
great deal of “etc.,”—fishes that climb trees and travel by land, 
birds that play in the water, how animals converse, their amuse- 
ments and games, and their defenses, and a great deal more that 
to many people will be new and strange. ‘lhe book is calculated 
to stimulate a desire to know more about the world of animals and 
to promote a propensity for original investigation among both 
young and old, while merely for the knowledge it imparts it is very 
satisfying. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


Carving. 

Unskillful carvers are the butt of much ridicule from the news- 
paper paragraphers. However much and heartily we may laugh at 
this sort of banter none of us would enjoy being the object of it. 
To avoid this we must learn to carve skillfully. A little book on 
“ Practical Carving,” by Thomas J. Murrey, offers to help us ac- 
quire this accomplishment by giving explicit directions for all 
sorts of carving—meat, game, fish, etc. It is the result of 20 years 
experience and is a very handy little book for any one with carving 
todo. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 

How to Order a Dinner. 

A second edition has been issued of Nancy Lake’s “ Menus 
Made Easy,” by Frederick Warne & Co. of London and New 
York. It is a dictionary of French names of dishes, with a brief 
description to give an outline idea of the preparation of each dish, 
the purpose being to enable housewives to order their dinners in- 
telligently and give the right names to what they want, and to give 
suggestions to the cook when desirable, and as well to write out a 
correct French menu. Along these lines the great usefulness of 
the book is self-evident. 


** Little Joe.”’ 

One of the brightest and most fascinating boys’ stories pub- 
lished, and the girls will like almost as well as the boys. It is 
vigorous and lively in. movement, interesting in every line, thor- 
oughly wholesome, and though exciting it keeps entirely within 
the probabilities and is accurate and truthful in its color. Itisa 


story of a New York newsboy, and the author, James Otis, has 
scarcely written a better one. 
Price $1. 


Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
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PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ad GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THEN WE SHALL KNOW. 


We do not know— 
Why thoughts are warped or fettered ; 
Why love and death are maelstroms deep and 


strong; 
ea Why fraud and gold are shrines where men, 
forgetting, 
7 Worship alike through life the right and 
wrong. 
4 We do not know— 


Why joy means woe to-morrow ; 
Why grief, religion, bigotry or creeds 
Are but the waves o’er sweeping light and 
reason, 
Leading the way to purer, nobler deeds. 


We do not know— 
Why, ’mid the scorn and tumult 
Of outraged nature, we still wear the chains, 


4 Feeling ten-thousand voices ever thrilling 
Mf The stubborn hopes, resistance still main- 
tains. 


We do not know— 
Why carnage, wreck and ruin 
Girt the green earth, with unreposing voice 
Feeding the brain with subtle draughts of 
poison, 
7 Leaving but mysteries, or dreams, as choice. 


We'do not know— 
Why passions, underlying 
The silent, fearless breath of cradled thought, 
we Drowns the remembrance of truth and honor 
With promises of pleasure—dearly bought. 


“4 We do not know— 
Why envious tongues, annoying, 
Crush out the joy of things compassionate, 
To nurse the startled germs of pent-up malice, 
And wreathe with smiles the words so full of 


hate. 
AY But we do know— 
4g The full and gladsome fragrance 
oo Of murmuring love pervades this dreary 
earth, 
ee And like the vernal blossoms, leaves a tribute 
4 To every heart, whate’er their rank or birth. 
ee This we do know— 
¢ Time will unveil our treasures 
Bae And force the dead we question now to 
speak, 
a Flooding our hearts with wond’rous bursts of 
glory, 
1 Lighting the darksome paths so cold and 
bleak, 


Then we shall know. 
—FPomeroy’s Democrat. 


MY SHIPS. 


I. 


I) Ah, years ago, no matter where, 
ae Beneath what roof or sky, 
I dreamed of days, perhaps remote, 
: When ships of mine that were afloat 
ok Should in the harbor lie; 
te And all the costly freights they bore 
; Enrich me both in mind and store. 


Pee What dreams they were of argosies, 
eS Laden in many a clime ; 


So stoutly built, so bravely manned, 

No fear but they would come to land 
At their appointed time ; 

And I should see them, one by one, 

Close furl their sails in summer’s sun. 


And then, while men in wonder stood, 
My ships I would unlade ; 
My treasures vast they should behoid, 
And to my learning or my gold 
What honors would be paid! 
And though the years might come and go, 
I could but wiser, richer grow. 


Il. 


In later years, no matter where, 
Beneath what roof or sky, 
I saw the dreams of days remote 
Fade out, and ships that were afloat 
As drifting wrecks go by ; 
And all the many freights they bore 
Lay fathoms deep, or strewed the shore! 


While ships of which I never thought 
Were sailing o’er the sea; 
And, one by one, with costlier load, 
In safety all the voyage rode, 
And brought their freights to me ; 
Then what I Ipst a trifle seemed, 
And I was richer than I dreamed. 


No wondering crowd, with envious eye, 
Looked on my treasures rare ; 

Yet they were weightier far than gold; 

They still increase, though I grow old, 
And are beyond compare; 

Would all the restless hearts I see 

Had ships like these that came to me! 

—Anson D. F. Randolph. 


MY SHEAVES. 


The time for toil is past, and night has come, 
The last and saddest of the harvest eves ; 

Worn out with labor, long and wearisome, 

Drooping and faint the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves. 


Last of the laborers, Thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with the heaviness of heart and brain; 

‘* Master, behold my sheaves ! ” 


Full well I know I have more tares than 
wheat, 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered 
leaves ; 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at Thy feet 
I kneel down reverently and repeat, 
“Master, behold my sheaves! ”’ 


Few, light and worthless, yet their trifling 
weight 
Through all 
leaves ; 
For long I struggled with my helpless fate, 
And stayed and toiled till it was dark and 
late, 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 


my frame a weary aching 


And yet I gathered hope and strength anew ; 
For well I know Thy patient love per- 
ceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do; 
And though the full, ripe ears be sadly 
few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
— Unidentified. 


THE HUMAN AUCTION. 


Ho, here are lives by the score to sell! 
Up to the platform, gents, and bid; 
Make me an offer, they’ll pay you well— 

All of ’em ripe for the coffin lid. 
Here is a woman pinched and pale, 

Plying her needle for daily bread; 
Give me a shirt for her—more on sale, 

Dying! gentlemen—dying !—dead ! 


A family, six in number here, 
Fresh from a cellar in London Town; 
Mother her sixth confinement near, 
Father and brats with fever down, 
’Twas Pestilence spoke then, was it not? 
“* An open sewer,” I think he said; 
Well, his offer shall buy the lot. 
Dying ! gentlemen !—dying !|—dead. 


Now, good customer, here’s a chance, 
A thousand men in the prime of life, 
Wielders of muskets, sword and lance, 
Armed and drilled for the deadly strife. 
General Warfare lifts his hand— 
** A bullet for each,” cries the gent in red, 
No offer but his—fast flows the sand, 
Dying! gentlemen !—dying !—dead! 


A body of toilers worn and weak, 
Clerks and curates and writing men— 
Look at the flush on each sunken cheek, 
Mark the fingers that grasp the pen! 
Come, good gentlemen, can’t we deal ? 
Has Drudgery’s eye for bargains fled? 
He offers, at least, the price of a meal— 
Dying! gentlemen !—dying! dead! 
—George R. Sims. 


TO-MORROW. 


The days pass, and the weeks, the months, the 
years; 
As waves upon Time’s shore, they break and 
pass; 
With ev’ry season’s round a new face wears 
The mighty world that is our small life’s 
glass ; 
And still, as flows the tide of joy or sorrow, 
“To-morrow !” do we sigh, and yet ‘* To- 
morrow! ” 


Comes April with her sudden gleams and 
glooms. 

Her blue bright noons of laughter and of 
showers, 

The sun flecked shade beneath white orchard 
blooms. 


Her wealth of primrose and of cowslip flow- 
ers ; 
And yet, for this largesse, from May to borrow 
Full fain are we, and murmur still, ‘* To- 
morrow! ” 


Now summer’s here. Warm skies are o’er us 
bent; 
White sheaves of lilies rise against the blue; 
The very airs are hot and indolent, 
Breathing the rose walks they have wandered 
through. 
No thought have we for winter’s death and 
sorrow, 
Yet must we sigh, unsatisfied, ‘‘ To-morrow!” 


Lo, autumn’s, garners rich with golden grain 

Fair fruit in orchards, nuts brown on the 

tree, 
Last poppy petals, falling in red rain, 

Blue mists at morn about the daisied lea! 
Now look we, mournful, out to coming sorrow, 
And sigh, with falling breath, ‘‘ Alas, to mor- 

row!” 
—Morley. 
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